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Chronicle 


Home News.—The first concrete activities of the 
Federal Farm Board were the calling of a meeting in Chi- 
cago of representatives of grain cooperatives, and the an- 
niin nouncement of the formation of a 
Board $20,000,000 corporation composed of 
Organized these cooperatives for the purpose of 
marketing grain. The money for this corporation would 
presumably be supplied by the Farm Board. Two days 
later, at Baton Rouge, La., the American Institute of Co- 
operation met and was addressed by Chairman Legge of 
the Farm Board, and Secretary of Agriculture Hyde. At 
this latter meeting the plans of the Board were still fur- 
ther divulged. As they appeared at this stage, they en- 
visaged a virtually monopolistic control by the farmers 
themselves of cotton, wheat, corn, rice, sugar, tobacco and 
live stock. Each of these sections was to be organized in- 
to nation-wide cooperatives or they will not receive any 
money from the Board. Notice was already served on 
conflicting interests that they must unite or get nothing. 
The purpose of this proposed monopoly is twofold: to 
control production in such a way as to reduce the surplus 
to manageable proportions, and to direct marketing opera- 
tions so as to distribute the supply over the year, thus 


avoiding seasonal gluts. Three elements in the whole sit- 
uation were as yet untouched and observers waited with 
curiosity to see how they would be dealt with. These were 
the various boards of trade, cotton exchanges, etc., in 
which the speculative interests predominate; the grain- 
elevator interests who act as middlemen, and the commis- 
sion merchants. The plans of the Farm Board at first 
sight seemed to eliminate the two latter as far as possible, 
and undoubtedly further light was to be shed on this as- 
pect of the problem. The important. part of this first 
phase was that no farming interests will receive money 


from the Farm Board unless they organize into co- 
operatives and no cooperatives will be helped unless their 
organization, etc., complies with the rules of the Board. 
Thus for the first time in American history the Govern- 
ment was given vast powers of control over a large in- 
dustry. 

A sharp controversy was aroused by the President's 
promise to England to stop construction on the light 
cruisers authorized by the last Congress. All the pro- 

gressive forces in Congress supported 
a the President, while his own faction in 

the Republican party expressed dis- 
agreement. In answer to a letter of protest from the Na- 
tional Commander of the American Legion, Col. Paul V. 
McNutt, the President outlined his ideas in a clear fash- 
ion. The foundation of his thought is parity of naval 
armament between Great Britain and the United States. 
This principle, he said, had been accepted by Great Brit- 
ain. His policy thereupon was to try to establish re- 
duction of armament on the principle of parity rather than 
to create parity by competitive increase of armament. 
This was taken to mean that privately Premier MacDon- 
ald had given his word that building in Great Britain 
would stop simultaneously with ours, so that by the pro- 
cess of obsolescence Great Britain’s navy would, in ten 
or fifteen years, be at last equal to ours. 


Argentina.—The general strike declared on July 25, 
in Rosario, and precipitated by agitators connected with 
the Argentina Regional Labor Federation, was settled 

after six days. The decision for the 
General 


Strike general strike had been reached follow- 


ing the breakdown of three days’ nego- 
tiations to settle the port strike, which began on July 1. 
The exporters and officials of port labor agreed to all the 
demands made except a recognition of the strikers’ right 
to declare a boycott against any individual employer when- 
ever they considered it advisable. The declaration of a 
general strike, which followed, completely tied up the 
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There followed a complete paralysis 
of all public services. Prices of food and other necessi- 
ties soared to hitherto unknown levels. Bread, meat and 
milk became scarce and customers even went into the 
bakeries in an attempt to operate the ovens to supply 
bread for their families. Stores were closed, street cars 
stopped running, and the electric light dynamos were shut 
down at night. People attempting to work, including 
peddlers not associated with the unions, were violently 
assailed by the strikers when they appeared in the streets. 
The strikers found it difficult to remain firm because 
their wives and daughters kept crowding to the labor as- 
semblies and demanding that they return to work to pro- 
vide bread and butter. Sentiment for the strikers was 
begining to spread throughout the country and reports 
affirmed that Buenos Aires was also about to declare a 
general strike in sympathy with the Rosario laborites. 
The Minister of Public Works in Rosario made frantic 
attempts to find a solution of the problem, but found the 
strikers obdurate in the declaration that they were not in- 
terested in the Government’s proposals and would return 
to work only when the employers recognized their right 
to boycott, this being the only remaining demand not ac- 
cepted. 


business of the city. 


Bulgaria.—Tension between Bulgaria and Jugo- 
slavia was considerably relieved by the statement made 
by Foreign Minister Buroff, of Bulgaria, on July .31, 
that his Government would be ready to 
undertake direct negotiations with Jugo- 
slavia concerning the maintenance of 
‘order on their common frontier. Jugoslavia had refused 
on July 30 to ratify the conventions made at Pirto, Jugo- 
slavia, for the settlement of the frontier disputes, such as 
had caused nearly 100 deaths in the last few months, and 
had demanded the establishment of a neutral border zone 
six miles wide. Bulgaria had met this with a demand for 
an international mixed commission. 


Border 
Dispute 


China.—As arbitration plans for a settlement of the 
Sino-Russian crisis over the Chinese Eastern Railway 
seemed to be taking shape, foreign anxiety over the situ- 
ation abated. Unfavorable press re- 
ports, mostly from Japanese sources, re- 
ported clashes on the Siberian border 
and Red invasions of Chinese territory, but practically all 
of them lacked confirmation. It was generally under- 
stood that the two countries would negotiate directly with- 
out the interference of foreign Powers. Foreign Minister 
Wang announced that the Chinese Minister to Finland, 
Chu Shao-yang, was en route to Moscow for this pur- 
pose, though there were rumors that diplomatic negotia- 
tions were being conducted by representatives of both 
Governments through Berlin. To ease foreign fears, the 
Nanking Government announced that it had merely as- 
sumed a “temporary” control of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, that Russian interests were not nullified, and 
that there was no intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment not to respect legitimate foreign property rights in 
the country. Meanwhile in the United States, Secretary 


Russian 
Relations 
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Stimson continued his consultations with diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of the various Governments concerned in the 
situation, and it was understood that the Powers would 
watch the parleys between Russia and China very care- 
fully. 


Czechoslovakia.—On July 29 began at Bratislava 
the trial of Professor Vojtech Tuka, accused of collusion 
with the Hungarian Government in the course of his agi- 
tation for Slovak autonomy. Counts in 
his indictment are high treason, espion- 
age and organizing the Rodobrana, a 
supposed Fascist army of 50,000 men, which would seize 
Slovakia. M. Tuka however, in a written statement, 
flatly denied any relations with Hungary, and claimed, 
like his leader, Father Hlinka, solely to strive for the 
autonomy promised to Slovakia by Masaryk and Benes 
in the Pittsburgh agreement of 1918. Father Hlinka de- 
nied that any collusion with Hungary had been proved 
against Tuka. 


Tuka 
Trial 


Egypt.—Lord Lloyd of Dolobran, since 1924 His 
Majesty’s High Commissioner for Egypt, resigned his 
post at the suggestion of Mr. Henderson, the Foreign 
Secretary. His Lordship recently 


Lord 
Lloyd created difficulty by his fulfilment of the 
Resigns Declaration of 1922 which specified that 


England had the right to keep troops in Egypt for the 
protection of the Suez Canal. He stretched this agree- 
ment to a virtual occupation of the entire country which 
was responsible, according to Egyptian authorities, for 
almost continuous unrest. On July 25 the Conservatives 
made Lord Lloyd’s “ dismissal” the subject of a teapot 
tempest in Westminster. On the following day, however, 
Mr. Henderson snuffed out what the opposition would 
have liked to call a crisis, by showing how out of 
sympathy Lord Lloyd had been with even the previous 
Government. The Egyptian press was delighted with a 
change of High Commissioner and filled with new hope 
by the admission of the Lord President of the Council 
that the Labor Government “ with certain reservations” 
desired to give Egypt “a wider measure of self control.” 


France.—Raymond Poincaré resigned the Premier- 
ship on July 26, immediately after the settlement of the 
debt ratification, and Foreign Minister Aristide Briand 
was called by the President to head the 


Premier 
Poincaré Cabinet. M. Poincaré’s retirement, due 
Resigns to ill health which necessitated a surgical 


operation, closed three continuous years as President of 
the Council of Ministers. He had assumed the Premier- 
ship in the summer of 1926, after the failure of several 
Left Governments, and when.the franc had sunk to the 
lowest point in history. The National Union Cabinet. 
which he then formed from all parties except the ex- 
treme Left, held office till November, 1928, when the 
Radical and Radical Socialist party of Daladier, Herriot, 
and Caillaux refused further cooperation and forced the 
withdrawal of the four Left Ministers. M. Poincaré re- 
signed, but was at once invited to form a new Cabinet, 
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which he did without the assistance of the recalcitrant 
Radicals; he continued in office, undefeated, till his illness 
compelled his resignation. By a policy of heavy taxation 
and great economy he balanced the budget in three suc- 
cessive years, and restored the franc to a gold basis at a 
level 150 per cent higher than he had found it. 

On accepting the call to head the Government, Premier 
Briand attempted to effect a reconciliation with the Rad- 
ical and Radical Socialist party. It was reported that he 
had offered them two posts in the Cab- 
inet as Ministers without portfolio, but 
that the leaders of the party would con- 
sider no terms which did not include the replacement of 
some of the important Right and Center Ministers by 
members of their own party. On July 29, M. Briand an- 
nounced that he would retain the Poincaré Cabinet un- 
changed, keeping his post as Foreign Minister and assum- 
ing the Premiership. After presenting a conciliatory 
measure of tax reduction, he asked for a vote of confi- 
dence from the Chamber on July 31, which he won, 325 
to 136, with most of the Radicals not voting. This gives 
him a free hand in the conference on the Young plan at 
The Hague, which he will attend with Finance Minister 
Henri Chéron. 

The Government took active measures in the later days 
of July to forestall the demonstration planned by the 
Communists for August 1, to protest against the May 
Day coup, when several thousand agi- 
tators had been arrested and a number 
of alien Communists deported. A series 
of arrests, beginning July 21, deprived the “ Young Com- 
munist ” groups of their leaders and gave the police de- 
tailed information about the plans for the new agitation. 
On the eve of the promised demonstration, police and 
military in neighboring barracks were held in readiness 
for any emergency, but with some minor disturbances, 
the day passed quietly——Belgium refused admission to 
a group of alien Communists who were being deported 
from France. 


Briand 
Accepts 
Premiership 


Communist 
(Agitation 


Great Britain—Preliminary conversations looking 
to a resumption of diplomatic relations with Soviet Rus- 
sia were begun with the visit to London of the Soviet 
Ambassador to France, Valerian Dov- 
galevsky. When first approached by the 
Labor Government, the Soviets had in- 
dicated that they were unwilling to discuss relations be- 
tween the two Governments prior to the actual appoint- 
ment and interchange of Ambassadors. Stalin, however, 
favored a conciliatory attitude, and so M. Dovgalevsky 
was sent to London to confer with the Foreign Minister, 
Arthur Henderson. It was understood that the two main 
questions for discussion were the pledge demanded by 
Great Britain that the Soviets would discontinue destruc- 
tive propaganda in England and the British Common- 
wealth and the acknowledgment of Russian indebtedness 
to British investors. After a few days of discussion, it 
was reported that M. Dovgalevsky “left London in a 
huff” and returned to Paris to await further instructions 
from Moscow. The Soviet held to its original demand 


Soviet 
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Preston Election 
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of exchanging Ambassadors before settling the terms of 
agreement. An official statement of the British Foreign 
Office declared: “The conversations will not be resumed 
for the present.” In a curious by-election at Preston, 
Sir William Jowitt was re-elected as a _Laborite. 
In the recent general elections, he won a seat as a 
Liberal ; a week later, he joined the Labor party and was 
named Attorney General, thus necessitating a new mandate 
from the electors. 

The Labor Government faced a serious problem when 
the Lancashire mills shut down. The mill owners wished 
to reduce the average wage from about eight to seven 
dollars a week, though some of the oper- 
ators admitted the’ che industry can be 
saved by scier.utic research and admin- 
istrative reorganization. The workers were unanimous in 
rejecting a twelve-per-cent cut and few operators will 
continue the old wage. Sir David Shackelton was men- 
tioned for the post of mediator as Miss Margaret Bond- 
field said that the Government could do nothing just yet, 
and the commission making a special investigation of the 
industry would not be ready to report for many months. 
Meanwhile, 1,600 plants were idle, 500,000 men and 
women were out of work, $10,000,000, a week was being 
lost in wages by a population already very poor. Lan- 
cashire, by the way, has been the heart of Catholic Eng- 
land ever since the Reformation and even today, Preston, 
Wigan, Bolton and St. Helen’s, where the industrial de- 
pression will be felt most keenly, are among the most 
Catholic cities in the Kingdom. 





Mill 
Strike 


Hungary.—On the occasion of his recent birthday, 
Governor Horthy inducted 3,000 ex-soldiers into the 
Order of Heroes. Founded only ten years ago, the 
Order was directed against liberalism as 
well as democracy; but in the recent 
pledge of its members to protect the 
Governor against external and internal foes, it was un- 
derstood that Communism was to be the target of attack. 
Since the inauguration, the Order has conferred the title 
of “hero” on 12,479 ex-soldiers, including 3,030 officers. 
This was said to be the last occasion on which the title 
would be conferred, since the Order has been vigorously 
attacked and, of late, bitterly criticized as a medium for 
rewarding the adherents of the Horthy and Bethlen re- 
gime. That democracy was no longer considered an in- 
ternal foe was evidenced by Premier Count Bethlen’s 
liberal concessions to the Hungarian Socialists which per- 
mit a greater measure of autonomy. The Premier prom- 
ised to permit Socialist party meetings and to broaden the 
base on which elections will be held this year for muni- 
cipal councils. The principal demand of the Socialists, 
namely for the secret ballot, was denied. The Premier, 
however, declared that his objection to it would be elimi- 
nated by revision. In this Count Bethlen seemed to be 
following the advice of those who have counseled 
democratization as a necessary preliminary to revision of 
the Trianon Treaty. As a result of the Premier’s prom- 
ises the Hungarian Socialists announced their intention of 
joining the agitation for revision. 


Heroes 
Inducted 
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Jugoslavia.—Railway workshops were set alight at 
2 a. m., on July 31 by Communist workers at Belgrade. 
Two buildings were destroyed; shots were fired and one 

worker killed. An arsenal was reported 
a burned, at loss of $1,500,000. Three 

Communists were shot dead by the police 
on July 27 at Communist headquarters at Samobor, near 
Zagreb. A Communist airplane was confiscated at Bel- 
grade on July 29. Contrary to expectations, no serious 
outbreaks were reported on August 1. 


Rumania.—On July 25, the so-called new Commu- 
nities Law, previously passed by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment over the protest of Rumanian Jewish leaders, went 
into effect. In the House the measure 
passed by a vote of 216 to 34. Excep- 
tion was taken to the law, especially be- 
cause it gives any Jewish group the right to form a re- 
ligious congregation, whereas under the old law only one 
Jewish community with as many houses of worship as 
were required according to the respective rituals could 
exist. For the information of American Jewish people, 
the Minister of the Interior, M. Vaida, was quoted by the 
New York Times correspondent as stating: 


Communities Law 
Defended 


The new law will unify the earlier Hungarian, Russian, Austrian 
and Rumanian laws. It has been our effort to preserve the fullest 
autonomy for every religion. We therefore granted the right to 
Jews of every rite, orthodox, new or Spanish, to establish their 
own churches, schools, etc., instead of requiring all Jews, as for- 
merly, to organize themselves into one community. There is dis- 
satisfaction with the law in many circles on political grounds be- 
cause the splitting up of the community by rites has decreased the 
political influence of certain persons. However many Jewish com- 
munities have sent rabbis to thank us. 

We stand on the basis of full religious freedom, one evidence of 
which is the fact that anti-semitic demonstrations have entirely dis- 
appeared. 


A statement was issued from the Rumanian Legation 
in Washington in reply to an appeal of the United Ru- 
manian Jews of America, and the American Jewish Con- 
gress, that the agitation caused by the modification of the 
law of cults is of a localized character. 


We were instructed to indicate [it stated] to the United Ru- 
manian Jews and the American Jewish Congress that this law does 
not infringe upon any of the religious rights of the Jews. It 
guarantees all existing cults in Rumania the liberty of con- 
stituting religious communities, thereby giving them also the pos- 
sibility, in case they want to, of forming a single community. 


The Legation expressed itself that in consequence 
American Jews should be pacified by this explanation. 
On July 30, the death was announced of Mme. Clara 
Maniu, mother of the Premier and a pioneer in the na- 
tionalist movement of Rumania. Preparations were 
reported to be progressing for the trial next month of the 
plotters concerned in the abortive attempt to overthrow 
the Peasant party administration on July 4 last. Forty- 
two persons, made up of four reserve officers and thirty- 
eight active officers, are under indictment. 








Vatican City—His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, gave 
further evidence of his intense interest in the work of the 





development of Catholic missions by issuing a mioty 
proprio ordering the coordination of the 
three mission-aid societies which have 
been constituted by the Holy See as its 
own. These are the Pontifical Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, the general collecting agency, and the 
two subsidiary organizations with specialized aims, the 
Holy Childhood, which gathers funds to aid pagan chil- 
dren, and the Society of St. Peter the Apostle, which 
labors for the formation of native clergy in mission lands, 
These three organizations are to retain their individuality 
but certain of their superior officers hereafter will be 
united for more complete harmony and efficiency. 


Mission-aid 
Societies 
United 


League of Nations.—A new code on prisoners of 
war and a convention on the treatment of sick and 
wounded in time of war was signed on July 27 by thirty- 
two members, including the United 
States, of the diplomatic conference of 
forty-seven nations which had been sit- 
ting at Geneva for a month. The agreements were 
thought to be a great advance over The Hague convention 
of 1907 and the Geneva convention of 1906 on the same 
subjects. The Congress of the World Federation of 
Education Associations started formally at Geneva on 
July 26, with some 2,000 teachers from fifty countries, in- 
cluding 500 from the United States, in attendance. 


Prisoners’ 


Code 





Reparations Question—The French Government, 
on July 25, complied with the British insistence that the 
coming conference on the Young plan should be held in 
Holland. Active preparations were be- 
ing made at The Hague. Much specu- 
lation was current as to the probable at- 
titude to be expected of the British delegation, consisting 
of Philip Snowden, Chancellor of the Exchequer, Arthur 
Henderson, Foreign Secretary, and William Graham, 
President of the Board of Trade. While not thought 
likely that Premier MacDonald would condemn the Young 
plan, it was guessed that Mr. Snowden might insist on 
the proposed international bank being located in London 
in return for British concessions as to thé repayment of 
the $1,000,000,000 she had paid to America over and 
above her receipts from her debtors. 


Hague 
Conference 





Next week, an important series of articles will 
begin on Caholicism in Norway, where people 
are not accustomed to look for it. They will be 
written by Q. Benedict Denges, who knows the 
country well. 

G. K. Chesterton will return to the attack on 
“What They Don’t Know” next week in an 
article fittingly entitled “ These Empty Heads.” 
He will tell the remedy for “These Empty 
Pews.” 

Irving T. McDonald, whose experience with 
the stage has been extensive, will relate the mov- 
ing story of “ The Duke of Tin-Pan Alley.” 

G. C. Heseltine, one of the younger Chesterton 
group, will write “ The Heresy of Modernity.” 





———— 
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Alcoholism in the Swiss Navy 


IKE other notables, Mr. Frank Ward O’Malley, once 

of New Jersey but now of Switzerland, was com- 
pelled to submit to an interview when he landed at Ellis 
Island some weeks ago. The zeneral results of the inter- 
view were published in the New York Evening Post. 
Looking out from behind the bars of the detention ward, 
Mr. O'Malley said very frankly that he was not glad to be 
there. He is returning to Switzerland as soon as he can 
dispose of the vast holdings in real estate which he ac- 
cumulated, along with valuable bonds and similar securi- 
ties, when working as a reporter for the New York Sun 
and other journals. Switzerland is a pleasant country to 
live in, he thinks, and a very safe country in which to 
bring up boys and girls. 

That part of Switzerland in which Mr. O’Malley re- 
sides (and to which, as soon as he has acquired the local 
patois, or even earlier, he will add considerable gayety ) 
is a wine-growing district. A wine shop may there rest in 
peace cheek by jowl with a school, and both are numerous. 
There is even a kind of partnership, open and unashamed, 
between the two, for at certain seasons of the year, the 
schools are dismissed and the children go out to pick the 
grapes, thereby promoting what the W. C. T. U., and the 
Rev. Clarence True Wilson are wont to refer to as the 
work of Beelzebub. 

sut in spite of these early lessons in profligacy, drunk- 
enness among school children is wholly unknown. In their 
clear eyes a wine shop is as familiar a sight as a school, 
and as innocent. They would probably conclude that a 
man who proposed to destroy all the wine shops was 
mentally afflicted. He might as well inaugurate a cam- 
paign against bakeries. At a recent convention of school- 
masters, French and Swiss, it was disclosed that not one 
of these dominies ever had a drunken party in his school, 
or had been obliged to discipline a boy for carrying a hip 
flask, or a girl for peddling gin. 

In Switzerland, wine is as common as water, but 
parents are not oppressed with the heavy problem of sav- 
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ing their children from drunkenness and the disorders 
with which it is frequently accompanied. That problem is 
reserved for parents in these godly United States, a 
country which, in keeping with its reverence for the great 
departed, has erected a Statue to Liberty. With plenty of 
wine at hand, Switzerland needs a Volstead Act less than 
it needs a navy. 


Severity Defeats Itself 


ITHIN the last two weeks, revolts in the New York 

penitentiaries at Auburn and Dannemora have at- 
tracted the attention of the whole country. Until the in- 
vestigation begun by Governor Roosevelt has been com- 
pleted, penologists and the public are free to form their 
own conclusions. At present, reasons of widely varying 
character are assigned. Some find the reason in too much 
coddling of the prisoner, in the form of baseball games 
and moving pictures. Others go to the opposite ex- 
treme, and find it in too much severity for the prisoner, 
in the form of Baumes-law penalties. 

Senator Baumes retorts that this conclusion does him 
too much honor, since fewer than 150 prisoners have been 
sentenced under his famous legislation. The retort must 
be conceded weight. Yet it might be easily met by sug- 
gesting that in at least a hundred cases the life sentence 
made mandatory by the Baumes legislation was unjust. 

That retort, too, has weight, although we do not make 
it. The attitude of this Review on the silly, hurtful, al- 
most masochistic, sentimentality which occasionally ousts 
justice from some jurisdictions, is too well known to call 
for emphasis. We met the Baumes legislation with doubt, 
mingled with hope that its admitted rigor might establish 
good order, by terrorizing the baser sort of criminal. We 
no longer entertain that hope. The Baumes legislation 
may, possibly, have struck a fleeting terror into some 
lawless hearts, but as a remedy for crime it has failed 
abjectly. Taking advantage of every concession in pro- 
cedure, clever lawyers have circumvented it quite as easily 
as other legislation, in favor of clients to whom money 
was no object. Where high-priced counsel could not be 
procured, the Baumes legislation has struck savagely, 
brutally, like a vengeance-maddened giant. The inequal- 
ity of inflicting precisely the same sentence on a man con- 
victed of murder or manslaughter, and on the fumbler 
who stupidly allows himself to be caught four times, and 
whose masterpiece in crime is breaking into a grocery 
store by night to steal cigarettes and chewing tobacco, is 
apparent. 

Our legislatures must learn what all trained observers 
know, that punishment generally fails to act as a deterrent 
unless it comes surely and swiftly. Legislatures and the 
bar associations should abrogate the technicalities through 
which undue delay is made possible. Let us have severity, 
if we must, but not unjust severity, but above all let us 
have a procedure under which a sentence which respects 
every right of the accused can be imposed speedily. Judge 
Kavanagh, of Chicago, has written that the judges them- 
selves and the lawyers have invented “a thousand tech- 
nicalities by which the guilty might escape their legal 
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doom.” If the profession to which the public looks for 
aid cannot bring about a reform, then we are indeed in a 
perilous state. 

Deterrence is not to be sought in severer legislation, 
but in surer and speedier punishment of the criminal. 
The British learned long ago that milder, but certain pun- 
ishment is a more reliable deterrent than heavy penalties, 
of which some can be readily averted by skilled legal 
counsel, and others are out of all proportion to the offense. 


Assumption Thoughts 


HEN Wordsworth, ignoring his Protestant creed 
but following the urge of a Christian heart, penned 
his mauch-quoted sonnet in honor of her whom he so 
felicitously eulogized as “our tainted nature’s solitary 
boast,” probably not even he appreciated the deep signifi- 
cance of his poetic vision. In more senses than one is the 
encomium due, and of these not the least is the galaxy of 
Our Lady’s prerogatives which the Church annually com- 
memorates on August 15 under the title of her Assump- 
tion. These are the crown and complement of her im- 
maculate conception, her Divine maternity, her virginal 
motherhood, her redemptive office, and the rest of the 
magnificent claims that she has to man’s admiration and 
veneration. 

The mystery of the Assumption consists primarily in 
this, that, though subject as a child of Adam to the cor- 
ruption of the tomb, a special Divine privilege kept Mary 
immune from that universal penalty. Death, indeed, she 
did not escape: temporarily, at least, her soul and body 
were separated. God did not exempt even His beloved 
Son from this common lot of humanity. But it was emi- 
nently fitting that that sacred body which had never been 
tarnished by original sin, which for nine months had been 
the abode of the God-Man, which, after a marvelous fash- 
ion, had conjoined virginity with maternity, should not 
suffer the disintegration of the grave. 

In addition, the doctrine of Mary’s Assumption implies 
that she did not have to await the day of general resurrec- 
tion for her body to have its reward and share the glory 
of her beatified soul. Both together were taken into 
heaven. In her career the Assumption parallels Our 
Saviour’s glorious resurrection and triumphant ascension. 

Finally, the festival bespeaks the Blessec Virgin’s glori- 
fication. It is her apotheosis. By nature no whit super- 
ior to the rest of mankind, the dignity of her vocation and 
the transcendent holiness of her life raise her immeasur- 
ably above them all. By nature, too, less than the angels, 
a Divine largess elevates her far above them. On the 
occasion of her Assumption she is acclaimed and crowned 
Queen of angels and of men. Where Christ is the King 
of glory she is the Queen. 

The liturgy of the day indicates the principal lesson of 
the feast, that Our Lady’s exaltation is a symbol of her 
influence with God and an inspiration to confidence in her. 
The Faithful are reminded of her intercessory power. 
They are stimulated to confide to her their troubles and 
distresses. And in an age when there is so much that all 
stand in need of, this truth is particularly consoling. No 











one who understands Mary’s place in the Divine world 
scheme will fear to address her. 

The Assumption, moreover, touches us even more per- 
sonally. Like the mystery of Christ’s own resurrection, it 
is a pledge that we too shall eventually rise from the tomb. 
There is no reason to suspect that our bodily resurrection 
will be anticipated as Our Lady’s was, but as a manifesta- 
tion of Divine power, her preservation from the corrup- 
tion of the grave is a challenge to the denial of the unbe- 
liever of the Catholic doctrine of a final resurrection of 
the dead. Meanwhile it is an incentive to respect our 
bodies that though they may not be secured against 
nature’s decay, they may be protected from the more 
devastating, though not always so appreciable moral cor- 
ruption that follows in the wake of mortal sin. 

Lastly, the Church on the feast of the Assumption in- 
vites her children to turn their thoughts a little more def- 
nitely heavenwards. Under pain of sin she bids them as- 

















sist at Holy Mass as on Sundays. Their own devotion j 
will prompt as many of them as can, to conjoin the recep- P 
tion of Holy Communion with the fulfilment of this obli- n 
gation. The day is a reminder that man is verily an exile k 
from his true home. Where God, our Father is; where p 
Jesus, our elder Brother, is; where Mary, our Mother and at 
Queen, is; there surely we should long to be. M 
su 

Labor on Trial Z 

N his opening charge at Gastonia, Judge Barnhill stated N 
that “ This court is not here to gain notoriety or pub- co 
licity for itself, nor will it give that opportunity to others.” va: 
Whether the judge spoke these words with an eye on the for 


newspaper correspondents and photographers who : 
crowded the little court room, or with thoughts of the me 


Communists in his mind, is a secret buried in the bosom be 
of the Court. wit 

We trust, however, that they indicate the determination ( 
of the authorities to give the accused in this labor war a Ma 
full and fair trial. ing 


Perhaps it is of greater importance to the textile in- Bis 
dustries and to the State that impartial justice be done, an 
than it is to the accused themselves. North Carolina, with pea 
other Southern States, is directly in line with the progress I 
of industrialism. The older, simpler age is passing away, the 
never to return. The poetic book will be harnessed to aske 
turn a mill, and the green hillsides deformed by bleak in t 
barnlike factories. Men and women are leaving the fields 
to throng the towns, and in time a people once absorbed 
by agriculture will become, in large part, a race of factory 
workers. 

Even if they wished it, the Southern States could not 
stay the march of industrialism. But they can, if they 
wish, look to the North, and learn a lesson from the 
North’s losing battle against organized labor. Communism 
will seize on every opportunity to exploit both capital and 
labor. A friend of neither group, it professes to ally itself 
with labor to overturn more easily the established order. 
Here is the danger to labor, and, in hardly less degree, t° 
the State. The aim of Communism is purely destructive. 
and labor has nothing to gain and all to lose by an alliance 
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It is to be hoped that nothing will occur in the progress 
of this trial te disturb the growing persuasion in the 
South that the best solution of the labor problem is ade- 
quate protection of the worker, secured by legislation 
which effectively guarantees his rights as a man and as 
a toiler. 


In Old Virginia 


HE Commonwealth of Virginia does not occupy in 

the current concept of history the station to which 
the merits of her famous sons entitle her. Our earlier 
historians, practically all of them from New England, set 
the fashion, so that even today many feel justified in trac- 
ing to those rocky shores, and rockier fields, all that is 
good in our social and political institutions. 

For one American who has so much as heard of James- 
town, a thousand pen odes to Provincetown and Plymouth. 
Yorktown is told in a meager paragraph, but Bunker Hill 
and Lexington in chapters. However, no apologies are 
needed for the Old Dominion. She gave us Patrick 
Henry, the voice of the Revolution, Thomas Jefferson, 
prouder of his statute for religious freedom than of his 
authorship of the Declaration of Independence, James 
Madison, the Father of the Constitution, and those two 
supremely great rebels, George Washington and Robert 
Edward Lee. In recounting the greatness of her sons, the 
Old Dominion suffers from an embarrassment of riches. 
No volume excogitated in dryasdust New England can 
contain a tithe of them. To name them all, a scroll as 
vast as the blue skies that arch her sunny fields must be 
found. 

We speak of the Old Dominion. For the new com- 
mercialized Virginia, another vocabulary, perhaps, must 
be found. The styles are changing, and Virginia changes 
with them. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, she listened to a 
Mason, a Marshall, a Madison, a Jefferson and a Wash- 
ington, all native sons. Today, she cowers before the 
Bishop of Congo, one Cannon, a Methodist, a Bishop, 
an uneasy war-time hoarder of sugar, and an unlucky, 
peace-time patron of New York bucket shops. 

In other respects, too, the styles change. The editor of 
the Norfolk Virginian Pilot, Mr. Louis I. Jaffe, recently 
asked his fellow editors to ponder on the fact that while 
in the last two years Virginia has added new industries 
valued at $200,000,000, one of the Dominion’s proudest 
cities is permitting its public library to die for want of 
funds—while experiencing no difficulty whatever in secur- 
ing subscriptions for a new country club. For there is 
plenty of money in Virginia, and business is good; also 
there are 70,000 white people in Virginia who can neither 
read nor write, and only the good Lord knows how many 
Negroes are in the same condition. “In our anxiety to 
share in the material prosperity of the country, we are 
too often neglectful of those things that really count most 
in our social development,” confesses the editor of the 
Nashville Tennessean. “ Let us retain the fine flavor of 
the Old South,” he pleads. “ That civilization possessed 
virtues on which we can never hope to improve.” Honest 
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confession is good for the soul. But this confession comes 
from Tennessee. 

In yet other respects do the styles change, and bid us 
ask what is left of the fine flavor of the Old Dominion. 
In what appears to be a syndicated Washington letter, 
published in the Nashville Banner, Mr. Charles S. Hay- 
den offers some comment on the coming elections in Vir- 
ginia. Discussing the candidates for the Governor’s 
chair, Mr. Hayden tells us that Dr. Brown is a Presby- 
terian, Dr. Pollard, a Baptist, G. Walter Mapp, a Metho; 
dist, and Roswell Page, an Episcopalian. The casual 
reader might suppose that these designations refer to 
political parties, but in his concluding paragraph Mr. Hay- 
den mentions, quite incidentally, why he uses them. In 
Virginia, the home of Henry, Mason, and Jefferson, who 
hated bigotry and fought it, the real, not to say the de- 
cisive, factor in a political campaign is the religion of the 
candidates. “Religion,” he writes, “has beeome the 
dominant factor in Virginia politics.” And he gives point 
to his statement by showing that since the last election, 
while Protestants are eligible, no Catholic need apply. 

Other changes? Washington, were he to return, could 
no longer distil his liquors at Mount Vernon. Thomas 
Jefferson would be ineligible for office. Rochambeau, 
whose French troops made up two-thirds of the forces at 
Yorktown, and De Grasse with his sailors, blocking the 
James, would be penalized for their religion, were they to 
settle in Virginia. 

To this degradation has the Old Dominion been brought 
by Prohibition and the Bishop of Congo. Well may the 
Nashville editor plead for a return to the virtues of the 
Old South, Hatred of whiskey and the Catholic Church 
were not among them, but religious liberty was. 


Lewis Drummond, S.J. 


AST week we chronicled the death of a former Asso- 

ciate of this Review, the Rev. John Clement Reville, 
S.J. We must lengthen the roll this week by adding the 
name of the Rev. Lewis Henry Drummond, S.J., who died 
in Guelph, Ontario, on July 29. 

Father Drummond was born in Montreal, Quebec, on 
October 19, 1848, and entered the novitiate of the Society 
of Jesus at Sault-au-Récollet at the age of twenty. St. 
Francis Xavier College, New York, and Fordham Uni- 
versity, were the scenes of his first work as a teacher. 
After his ordination, in 1883, he taught in St. Boniface 
College, a part of the University of Manitoba, with which 
he maintained a connection for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury. From 1890 to 1892 he served as Rector of St. 
Mary's College, Montreal, and from 1894 to 1907, was 
editor of the Northwestern Review. In the following 
year he came to New York, as a member of the group 
which, under the direction of the Rev. John J. Wynne, 
S.J., founded this Review. In 1910, failing health com- 
pelled a return to his native Canada. 

Father Drummond was the author of a number of 
works on Canadian history and on educational topics. For 
the soul of this zealous pioneer, we ask of our readers a 
prayer. 

















arouses certain reflections. That these are some- 

what reminiscent, is due to the nature of the situa- 
tion. For the erection of the tariff wall calls forth the 
reflection that another wall has existed for many years, 
a sort of mental wall, with which the business man sur- 
rounded himself, showing little or no curiosity about the 
things beyond. It is only recently that the business man 
glimpsed some of the things on the other side, not because 
he pierced the wall or climbed it, but because those things 
grew so large and prominent that they topped the mental 
wall. 

Curious to note, these things were little in themselves, 
but their cumulative aggregate forced itself to attention. 
What I refer to so generally as “ things,” are the insects, 
slightingly called “ bugs”; and also those surprising in- 
dividuals known as entomologists by the polite, and as 
““ bug-chasers ” by the very humorous. 

Admittedly, it looks anything but inspiring when grown 
men, in a manner more sprightly than elegant, cavort 
about a field, chasing an almost invisible something with 
an agile net. For one, such activity does not partake of 
the dignity we cynically expect in a man of science. Yet 
perhaps, just perhaps, the net wielders deserved some of 
the contempt and ridicule, if only for the way they recip- 
rocated the contempt and scorned public opinion, in self- 
defense, be it said. That the contortions developed an 
athletic body, does not pertain. 

And I know whereof I speak. For I am one of the 
breed and have chased insects during the day and at night, 
in the field and the woods, in river and swamp, above 
ground and below ground. Especially at night, when 
searching the woods for moths, trudging along a path 
lined with baited trees, armed with lantern and cyanide 
bottle, then was the real excitement! True, in my en- 
thusiasm I may have invaded some private sanctum, 
angered lovers galore, disturbed bovine peace, and in- 
cited watchdogs to vehement protest. Such performance 
naturally could not escape the “watchful eye of the law.” 
In fact, I may as well admit it, I was twice arrested for 
“breaking the peace,” when my innocent purpose was 
merely the pursuit of insects with net and bottle (cy- 
anide). To be sure, on both occasions I was able to ex- 
plain my true scientific bent to the respective officer and 
thus avoid the indignity of spending a night in jail. But 
the experience, and even more, the rather derogatory re- 
mark of the officer, “ Huh, so you're one of those crazy 
bug-hunters ! ”’—these things rankle and are neither for- 
gotten nor forgiver 

How often I have answered that brilliant query, “ What 
do you do with ’em?” And then to have my patient ex- 
planation met with an air of pious unbelief! How often 
. have undergone the ordeal of listening to searching re- 
marks about my personal appearance and my probable 
vocation, sitting there helpless, ears blushing with fury, 
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tears unshed in my eyes, and restrained by innate polite- 
ness from shouting “ You’re another,” simply because 
people would not address their remarks directly to me! 
Truly, I have suffered! ’ 

Yet now this is all changed, and all because of a few 
million dollars. For the American business man has dis- 
covered that “bugs cost money,” and whatever costs 
money, especially if it costs $10,000,000, the business 
man treats with respect. And so the lowly bug has be- 
come mighty, valuable in an inverse sort of fashion. With 
him the entomologist, the man who deals with bugs, has 
risen in esteem. He, too, is now treated with respect, as 
one who can dispose of large sums in expert fashion. No 
longer is he regarded as a clownish individual, whose 
main aim is to provide sport and amusement to others. 
He has shed the motley, so to speak; he has acquired 
caste. 

Ten million DOLLARS! Certainly an impressive 
figure. And the amazing feature of this amazing figure 
is that it was appropriated by the Federal Government 
to fight just a single predaceous insect—the European 
corn-borer. This was a year ago and does not include the 
amounts expended by State and county Governments or 
the expenditures of individuals in direct effort or through 
losses they sustained. Since then additional millions have 
been appropriated and are being expended. And to cap 
it all, there is a new invasion, this time by a tiny fly, the 
Mediterranean fruit fly. Immediately the scientific forces 
of the Government are marshaled anew, with an ap- 
propriation exceeding four millions. 

Decidedly, these darned bugs go into “big money!” 
So the business man has become very respectful toward 
the bugs and to “those who wot of them.” Indeed, like 
all converts, his present faith is in inverse proportion to 
his former scepticism. Whereas his former unbelief in 
the statements of the scientists was tinged with good- 
humored irony, his present faith in entomologists amounts 
to a fervent hero worship. He is ready to believe any- 
thing, and even more than he is told. 

Scientific statesmen or statesmanlike scientists inform 
us with erudite mien and deep seriousness, “ This is the 
age of insects.” In the geologic past there have been 
other ascendancies ; there has been the age of fishes, fol- 
lowed by the age of amphibians. Then came the age of 
reptiles, to be succzeded by the age of mammals, the last 
culminating in the Age of Man. But man has had his 
small climax and is now being superseded by the insects. 

The Age of Insects! No question, despite their small- 
ness, they are the most numerous of all living things, 
both in individuals and in kind. Of the two million-odd 
species of living things, the insects number more than 
half. There is not an environment in which they are not 
found. Their choice of food reveals an amazing catholi- 
city. Their lability in habits shows that they are the 
most adaptable of living creatures. And their very small- 
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ness and inconspicuity makes them a greater power and 
a greater threat than if they were more evident. 

No wonder that speculative entomologists are inclined 
to speak of an age of insects. The United States has’ in 
a sense become heir to all the insect problems of the 
world. The slightest disturbance of the natural balance 
at any point immediately begets a new crop of so-called 
pests. As if that were not sufficient, still other pests are 
imported, chiefly unintentionally, despite quarantines, in- 
spectors, plant-pest boards, sterilization, and what not. 
The business man has found that in importing desirable 
products of other countries he incidentally includes im- 
ports which may become undesirable in a new environ- 
ment, which in fact may develop into “ pests.” It is these 
pests which are costly. The cumulative total, either in the 
way of direct expenditures in the control of pests or in 
losses caused by damage to crops, products, and even to 
life, is appalling. Hitherto that total has been distributed 
over a great variety of pests and has never appeared very 
formidable. But the specific appropriation of huge 
amounts for the control of a specific pest (European 
corn-borer, Mediterranean fruit fly) has at last impressed 
the business man and made him highly conscious of the 
losses he has sustained through the years. 

Entomologists have tried to estimate the annual losses 
to crops and products by such pests as the gipsy moth, 
the alfalfa weevil, the codling moth, the cotton boll 
weevil, the European corn-borer, the Colorado potato 
beetle, the San José scale, the Japanese green beetle, and 
a large host of other “ bugs” that attack every variety 
of plant and animal. Not a single crop, not a single agri- 
cultural product is exempt from the predators, and most 
of them are subject to attacks at every stage of their 
life history, from the planted seed and growing shoot to 
the eventual stored seed or product. So the estimates run 
conservatively from fifteen-and twenty per cent of damage 
or loss to as high as a pessimistic thirty-five and forty 
per cent. Given a total value of ten billions or more for 
agricultural products, the loss sustained through damage 
and expenditures for control can be readily figured. 

Huge figures, indeed! And at last the business man 
is ready to expend considerable amounts in order to save 
the greater loss. As a result, the entomologist, formerly 
yclept “ bugologist” and disdained like other pioneers, 
now has come into his own. He is regarded as the savior 
of the present, the lord of the future; for he is trained 
in knowledge of bugs and in methods of fighting them. 

Now, there is no moral to this tale, unless it be that 
“big bugs have little bugs to bite ‘em,” and that the 
“big bug,” the business man, in wholesome humility is 
aware of the little biters at last. 


LAGGARD 


I see a whole garden of candles burning, 
Stalks of white snow lifting flowers of white fire 
Before the shrine. 
There is only’ one that will not break into blossom, 
Only one that refuses the kiss of the flame: 
And I wonder dully if it bears your name— 
Or mine? 
KATHERINE Brécy. 
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Shall We Send Our Indians 
to the Cities? 
Josern A. GscHWEND, S.]. 


Editor of Jesuit Missions. 


URING the month of July, a Senate Investigation 

Committee has been at work on the Indian Reser- 
vations. The writer does not question the Committee's 
sincerity or hard work. However, not being endowed 
with an all-seeing eye and an all-comprehending mind 
suck as enabled the Senate Committee to “study” the 
Indian situation in a vast territory of some 15,000 square 
miles in two or three days, the writer found that three 
weeks were scarcely sufficient to give him anything like 
a comprehensive idea of the Indian problem on the Sioux 
Reservations of South Dakota. 

The writer, long before his trip to South Dakota, had 
made something of a study of the American Indians. He 
had read up on the subject and had discussed the Indian 
and his problems and his mode of life with men who had 
given years to the work of evangelizing and civilizing the 
Red Man of the Dakota prairies. From these men he 
learned to know the Indian as he is in reality, in daily 
life at school, and off in his tent or tepee or log cabin 
or small house out on the plain. The men who had been 
burned brown by exposure in the cause of Indian wel- 
fare had not drawn their knowledge from beautiful illus- 
trations that one may find in magazines or books, nor 
yet from heroic Indian figures that adorn our art galler- 
ies and museums, or are stamped on our coins. 

After many conversations held with old missionaries 
on the Reservation, and after personal observations made 
at the schools and among the Indians themselves, one 
feels rather convinced that the problem of training the 
Indian along lines of white civilization and industry is a 
slow and painful process. One understands, too, the 
danger involved in following out in practice the sugges- 
tion of certain poorly informed investigators, that the 
Indian should be sent into the city and made to shift for 
himself. 

The Indian on the Reservation is only slowly emerg- 
ing from the nomadic life of his ancestors. He has not 
yet entirely overcome his lassitude, his old-time aversion 
to strenuous work. Put him into competition with the 
white man of the city, and, most likely, it would be only 
a matter of weeks or months till the Red Man would 
find himself established for life in the slums of our cities. 
That he is not ready to compete with the white man in 
the latter’s industries, is evident from the experience 
right out on the prairie where the white settler soon out- 
strips his Indian neighbor, and where even the well- 
trained Indian, who has been through some eastern school 
or other, soon lapses again into his old ways. 

Handicapped in this sphere, the Indian has yet another 
weakness which would make him a losing player in the 
game of life in our cities. That weakness is the Indian’s 


ignorance of the value of money. He simply has not 
yet learned its value, and consequently still needs the 
guiding and helping hand of the Indian Agency and the 
missionary to teach him to provide for a rainy day. Left 
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to himself, the Indian would soon squander his money 
on useless items, while he would be lacking food and 
clothing, the very necessaries of life. This is not theory. 
Any Indian Agent on the Reservation and any missionary 
among the Dakota red men can give proofs aplenty of 
this very point. 

We with our centuries of civilization behind us must 
not forget that the Incian is but little more than a gen- 
eration removed from his sire who roamed the prairie at 
will and found his food and clothing, meager as both 
were, at hand for him in the wild animals that also 
roamed the prairie or found shelter in the scattered 
patches of woodland, in the canons and river valleys. Cir- 
cumstances have made it impossible for the Indian to con- 
tinue his nomadic life. All are agreed on that, and even the 
Indian has stolidly resigned himself to the situation. But 
it i6 quite another matter to rush the red man through a 
civilization that will enable him to compete with the 
whites in an industrial world that is all the white man’s 
making. In many ways the Indian, according to the white 
man’s standard, is still a child, and he needs a child’s 
attention and care. To cast him into the rush and whirl 
of city life is to enter him in a race hopelessly handi- 
capped. 

Advocates of this policy of shipping the Indians off 
the Reservation may argue that each of them would be 
sufficiently equipped with training and given some money 
to start life anew in civilized surroundings. Daily ex- 
perience on the Reservation simply proves that the Indian 
has not yet reached the stage where he can take advan- 
tage of favorable circumstances to better his condition, 
particularly where there is question of competing with 
the white man. One must see the Indian in his home life 
to realize this. We in our large cities, hearing no more 
of the old uprisings or massacres, have quietly taken it 
fer granted that he is fast becoming like his white 
neighbor. 

Experience among the Indians simply disproves this. 
There is a great deal of intermarriage between mixed 
bloods and whites, and some between full-blooded Indians 
and whites, but it will take many years more before the 
old red man of the chase and the hunt has disappeared, 
and the Indian has grown accustomed to work that of 
old he considered the work of 'the squaw. 

One must grant that some Indians are doing encour- 
agingly well. They are trying hard to make something of 
the land allotted to them, even though failure of crops, 
due to poor soil, annual hailstorms, untimely frosts and 
lack of rain is more discouraging to them than to the 
tried white farmer. The Government, instead of consid- 
ering the policy of herding the Indian to the city slums 
to die, might well do more to encourage those on the 
Reservation who are making efforts. This encourage- 
ment might take the form of more instruction in farming, 
of help in digging wells to procure necessary water for 
cattle, of making it possible for the Indian farmer to 
provide necessary farm implements, and so on. The 
writer saw one farm where the Indian was at least mod- 
erately industrious, but where he was forced to drive his 
wagon some three or four miles each day to get water 























for his family and his cattle. The women of the house. 
hold were not idle either, for they were trying to bring 
in money by first-class bead work. And yet, this Indian 
found it hard to make headway, and his two-room log 
cabin presented no cheery outlook for a family. This 
home, by the way, is but a sample of a type found all 
over the Reservation. It is surprising that under such 
handicaps hygienic and health conditions are poor and 
disease stalks the Indian home? 

It does seem most likely that the Indians will gradually 
mingle with the whites and more or less lose their identity, 
but all this is future development and will come only 
slowly. To cast the Indian into complete city setting at 
once, would be nothing less than to destroy the red man 
completely. The early history of our nation is replete 
enough with injustice done the Indian. Let us not add 
another deliberate error to the disgraceful past. Leave 
the Indian where he is; help him in his gradual growth 
towards industrial and farm life; but do not expect him 
to be completely competent in a day. The history of the 
rise of our own barbarian ancestors was hardly that. 
Show the Indian how he can help himself; continue to 
encourage him and guide him, being careful at the same 
time not to make him entirely dependent on the Govern- 
ment. He needs constructive help, but he should not 
be hand-fed. 

Efforts have been made to induce the Indian to work 
his land into farms of some promise at least. There has 
been very marked progress when one measures conditions 
with what they were twenty-five years ago. Compared 
with the progress made by his white neighbor, of course, 
the Indian’s advance looks small, but the facc is that those 
who have observed him and lived with him can see de- 
cided progress. Could not the Government continue its 
work of farm encouragement even more energetically, 
and also introduce ranch work and dairying and trades 
among the Red Men? 

Furthermore, viewing the matter from a totally dif- 
ferent angle, that of religion, the Indian would be poorer 
in the city than he is now on the Reservation. On the 
Reservation he can receive the ministrations of mission- 
aries who have cared enough for him to learn his 
language, and have come to minister to his spiritual needs. 
Gradually he has been won away from his superstitious 
practices and cults and has come to know and love the 
one true God. He has been raised from his low moral 
standard to a much higher one. But still, ofie must not 
forget that his blood is Indian and still tainted with the 
old leanings. Thrown, then, in such a condition, into the 
immoral surroundings that threaten the life of our Amer- 
ican people in the large cities, it is more than conjecture 
to say that the Indian would soon become a prey to the 
white man’s evils of drink and immorality, and that his 
growing daughters would soon be led, in innocent 
credulity, into places and circumstances that would ruin 
them, body and soul. 

Let our Senate Investigation Committee on Indian af- 
fairs really investigate and thoroughly investigate the 
depths of the Indian problem. If we serd the Indian 
into the city, we shall likely be rid of him, but our con- 
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sciences shall be the more heavily burdened and our 
hands the bloodier. Yes, we need investigation, but not 
superficial investigation which listens to a few malcon- 
tents and takes their version of the situation as the true 
one; but we need careful and long study of the Indian 
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situation as it is in reality, out on the open prairie and 
along the canon and in the schools where the Indian can 
be known as he is, with the good points and his weak 
points. Then our remedies may look to a real advance 
for the Indian. 


With Eyes That See Not 


JouHN GIBBONS 


now a lady to whom I very sincerly desire to write. 

For I want to apologize to her. But beyond the 
fact that she carries with her on her travels a large and 
rather gorgeous guidebook case and a small and rather 
subdued husband, I know next to nothing about her. 
Except that I intensely dislike her voice. And for the 
matter of that, it is probable that she equally objects to 
mine. 

We met in the Cathedral of St. Januarius in Naples. 
She had come, I think, in a carrozza (as we travelers call 
a cab out there), and was therefore comparatively cool, 
while as I had been ignorant that the place is locally the 
Duomo and had therefore spent two hours on the wrong 
tramears trying to find it, I was hot and irritable. It 
must be my excuse. Grateful of the cool at last, I was 
kneeling down where a lot more people were kneeling, 
and the lady was dragging her unenthusiastic husband 
around the various sights, identifying this famous pic- 
ture and that with the guidebook and then pointing them 
out with her umbrella. That of course was her business, 
but when it came to including me amongst the sights, I 
objected. For as she came to our group, she pointed at 
us and inquired of her spouse if “Some folks didn’t 
behave queerly ?” 

“ Positively abominably, Madam,” I rapped out, “ and 
please don’t wave your umbrella.” And as the poor 
lady was a little short-sighted and couldn’t quite make 
out who had spoken, and as moreover it had obviously 
never occurred to her that there might be an Anglo- 
Saxon within many hundreds of miles, I am convinced 
that she was in fear of an altogether new Miracle of 
San Gennaro. At all events, she immediately retreated 
in apparent disorder, and one likes to hope that her hus- 
band was left off more sights at least for the day. But 
it was a petty triumph of mine, and, as I say, I am now 
heartily ashamed of it. 

Miserable as it was, it was my first triumph of any 
sort for weeks upon weeks. All the rest of the time it 
had been I who had been always in the wrong, missing 
the right things, doing the wrong. In most of the 
churches I had not been able to pick out the altar I 
wanted. At home, there are three, and one knows which 
is which. Over here, they were putting tiny coins into 
electric slot boxes and then an imitation candle would 
light up for so many minutes. A Catholic, I call myself, 
and at first I hadn’t been able even always to pick out 
the Presence, in a church that twinkled everywhere with 
lights like a railroad signal system. Over at home we 
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are decorously assembled five minutes before the start of 
Mass. The rare late-comer, it is assumed as common 
knowledge, has had trouble with her baby or her dinner, 
more rarely still with her husband. It is an exception 
that must not become a rule. 

Over here, there would be a Mass every half-hour or 
so from six o’clock onwards, weekdays as well, and each 
would have its full congregation. And there would al- 
ways be people coming in and another long line always 
going out. Of course I know that it is a matter of na- 
tional manners and not of Catholic Faith and all that. 
Just as both the Italian and I had to eat, even though he 
laid down his knife and fork in a way unfamiliar to me. 
It is possible, too, that I eat my macaroni in a fashion 
unfamiliar to the Italian. So at least it sometimes seemed 
to me. 

But for all that, things were confusing. No lady in 
our church at home nurses her baby in public. I am not 
even sure whether our Father would approve. I am as 
certain as a layman can be that he would object to having 
confetti thrown down his back while at the altar. What 
would happen in such a contingency I cannot imagine. 
One would expect the very roof to fall in. 

And that was precisely what it was doing in one place 
I went to; Velletri, I think it was, somewhere near Rome. 
There is a Cathedral there and it had taken me half an 
hour to find it and when I did get in, High Mass had 
just started. By and by it struck me the ceiling was 
flaking, as a piece or so apparently of plaster came lazily 
down. And another minute there was a little shower of 
the stuff. One ought not to be distracted, but I could not 
help looking. And then it dawned on me that it was not 
plaster at all and that no accident was imminent. Half- 
a-dozen tiny holes in the roof, and there must have been 
a boy running overhead from hole to hole pushing through 
tiny bags of confetti. The Mass finished in a positive 
snow storm. And as they have High Mass at about nine 
o’clock in those parts, I later went on to another church, 
the little one on the top of the hill near the prison, and 
the same confetti business was happening there. It was 
all most bewildering. 

I think it must have been down in Palermo in Sicily 
that I started going wrong. Tramvia in Italian means 
tram line, and per piacere, according to my phrase-book, 
means “ please.” I had made the three words into a neat 
little sentence and put them to a priest I met casually in ° 
a deserted lane where I had somehow lost my way. What 
I really wanted was the Station (stazione, that word is), 
and I knew by the guide-book map there ought some- 
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where about the end of the lane to be a car running there. 
And such was the extraordinary quality of my accent that 
the Reverend Father beaming all over with friendliness 
led me up a small lane in precisely the opposite direction, 
pointed, bowed, and left me. . 

It may have been that as a Sicilian he was unacquainted 
with the purer Tuscan variety of Italian which the pre- 
face to my phrase book said that it imparted to its clients. 
Or again, he may not have understood a word I said and 
have taken it for granted that any Saxon stranger round 
there was naturally looking for the Church of San Gio- 
vanni degli Eremiti. Anyway, there it was, a ruined clois- 
ter sort of place with a ticket office at the entrance. I 
could see filing through the porch a little procession of 
personally conducted ladies with the totally useless grey 
veils common to your countrywomen on tour. And wait- 
ing a second for the priest to disappear, I hurriedly 
passed San Giovanni by. I wanted the stazsione. So on 
| went. 

A few yards further on, however, was another church 
with peals of music rolling out, and a procession of chil- 
dren rolling in. And I went there instead. Even now I 
do not know what was happening, but there was High 
Mass of great solemnity, and a man singing with such a 
voice as never before had I heard, and little babies, scores 
of them, playing as babies never play in our church in 
They might have been at home, so happy they 
seemed. And with all the play, such an ecstacy of devo- 
tion as we cold Anglo-Saxons seldom see. But when 
I told an American in the hotel, he checked the place in 
the guide book and told me I must have been to San 
Giorgio. I had been all wrong. There was nothing par- 
ticular about St. George’s. Now San Giovanni is starred 
in the guide. Earliest example in Sicily of some sort 
of architecture. Only he couldn’t quite remember what 
sort. But anyway I had missed it. 

Terracina was another place where I hopelessly miscon- 
ducted myself, Only try starting from Gaeta under a 
sun that by seven in the morning can boil the marrow in 
your bones, and see if by the time you pass under the 
great gateway that frames the sleepy square opposite the 
baking road that leads from the sea to the station, you 
can be so certain of being right. I wanted the Cathedral, 
of course, and here it obviously was. An enormous 
place it was, clearly marked outside as Duomo, which 
is the word, 

When you get inside into the cool, you can see nothing 
at first. And then gradually you pick them out, a score 
of women motionless on their knees. They won’t turn 
round for a single second. Time is precious, and they 
must make the most of it. Every minute or so one of 
them will leave, signing herself with that Cross that they 
make all differently to us, in the air in front of them as 
it were, and a moment after she leaves, another will enter. 
The place is never deserted. Quarter of an hour later I 
went away quite happy. 

But I had been wrong all the time for all that. That 
is the Duomo of San Salvatore. Something terrible hap- 
pend once in Terracina (I couldn’t read the Italian well 
enough to gather quite what) and so they built that new 
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church and dedicated it to the Saviour who had just 
saved them. But I had not seen the Cathedral at all. It 
is up on the hill and I had missed it. There is a paint- 
ing or something in it I ought to have seen. I found 
that out afterwards. 

There was Aversa between Naples and Santa Maria 
Capua Vetere, and I am such a fine sort of Catholic that 
I did not even know that there was a Cathedral at all at 
Aversa. So all I saw was an ordinary-looking sort of 
church (it probably is not even in the guide book at all), 
where nothing particular was happening except the Bap- 
tism of a little baby. Perhaps some priest could tell me, 
but is there any word in the ritual which, pronounced as 
an Italian priest would pronounce it, would sound to an 
Englishman like “Gea”? Because if there is not, then 
Gea (which I suspect I spell all wrong) must have been 
the baby’s name. It kept coming over and over again. 
Little Gea got rather tired of it all. She whimpered 
quite a bit. 

Her mother, I think, could have stood it for hours, 
They say the Italians are not the same as the old Romans, 
but Gea’s mother had a face that might have come straight 
out of one of my old school books when they were trying 
to teach me Latin. The heavens might fall, volcanoes 
might erupt, but the woman had the absolute placidity of 
countenance that would have stood through an earthquake 
unmoved. Father, on the other hand, was of the more 
modern and nervous type, and his infant's yells were ob- 
viously upsetting him. I could tell it from the way he 
kept rubbing the toe of one boot (clearly his best boots 
for the occasion) against the heel of the other. I am 
a father myself, and I know the trick. I think it came 
as a clear relief to him when it was over at last, and 
little Gea could be carried out of the church into whose 
mystical membership she had now been admitted. 

But the point is that I missed the Cathedral. And I 
fancy the guide book says that I ought to have visited it 
at any cost. It is a pity. As somebody told me after- 
wards, I must have gone through Italy blindfold. For 
[ missed all the sights. I wondered. 

But I would like to be sure of that baby’s name. 


TO AN OLD LADY 


She said good-bye to Youth one night, 

But she said, “ Before he goes, 

I will breathe the flower, 

But I will not crush the perfume from the rose. 
I will sip the wine, but leave the dregs, 

Nor will I break the bow!.” 


That night she wore a rosy cloak. 

Her eyes shone bright 

And her cheeks flamed red, 

But she kept count of the chiming hours 
And she knew when Youth had fied. 


Now Age and she must sit apart, 
But there blooms for her in her inmost heart 
The rose that she did not kill, 
And the air is sweet with the wine’s bouquet, 
The wine that she did not spill. 
AILEEN TEMPLETON. 
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Why Not a Retreat? 


C. J. Freunp 


HE program committee for the alumni reunion was 
Te session. They had eaten a big dinner, had filled 
the small, stuffy room with cigar smoke, one or the other 
had stealthily opened a waistcoat button and all other 
usual preparations for deep thinking and a heavy confer- 
ence had been made. 

The Physician was speaking. “Somehow, our re- 
unions seem to go wide of the mark; they do not fully 
satisfy. I always come away with an uncomfortable feel- 
ing that something has not been fulfilled, that the re- 
union was in some way less than what I had expected. 
I came from the last one with a dozen others and all had 
the same impression that something was wrong, although 
there were no two who had the same idea about what that 
something was.” 

“The feeling seems to be general,” the Journalist 
agreed. “Friends of mine who are graduates of other 
Catholic colleges are dissatisfied with their own reunions. 
The trouble seems to be peculiar to Catholic alumni asso- 
ciations. Our reunions are always well managed, the 
plans are carried out completely but they seem to fall 
flat.” 

“ We always have the regular things, too,” the Attorney 
contributed, “the big parade, field day and bonfire, ban- 
quet and all the other features.” 

“Yes, and the Fathers treat us so very graciously,” 
the Insurance Agent added. 

“Much more graciously than some of them treated 
me as a student,” the Advertising Man remarked as he 
ground a spent cigarette into an ash tray. 

There followed an awkward silence. “ Well,” said 
the Engineer, “we have been here an hour and have 
accomplished nothing except to agree that there is some- 
thing wrong with our reunions and that we don’t know 
what it is. We met to make plans and we haven’t begun 
‘to do that.” There was more silence and uneasy shift- 
ing of weight and moving of chairs. 

“ Has anyone any ideas?” asked the chairman ruefully 
and clumsily. 

“Yes, I want to resign from this committee,” the 
Banker announced. His remark was ignored. 

“T believe that Father Black could give us good sug- 
gestions if he were here,” Jones threw in cautiously after 
a while. 

“Why not go and get him?” asked the Engineer. 

“That will never do,” protested the Insurance Agent. 
“We did not invite him to the dinner in the first place 
and we cannot call him in now to do our work for us.” 

“I do not believe that Father Black would be very 
sensitive about that,” Jones maintained. 

In less than thirty minutes Father Black was among 
them. Jones had told him of their problem on the way, 
and further explanations were made while he thought- 
fully and carefully filled his famous black pipe and got 
it going. 

They sat in silence as they watched him smoke and 
think and were encouraged by his air of assurance. 
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“ Your reunions have not been such failures as you 
think. They have been successful as far as they went. 
But I have often had to laugh at them, they are such 
dinky imitations of the alumni reunions at the great 
secular universities. You have a picture of these spec- 
tacular affairs in mind and unconsciously you pattern 
your own reunions after them. Naturally, then, you are 
disappointed when your reunions seem to be less impres- 
sive. 

“Last spring I attended a meeting at State which hap- 
pened to coincide with their annual alumni reunion. The 
streets, hotels, and campus were literally crowded with 
gay visitors. There was a rally in the stadium the first 
evening and I believe that the oil for the bonfire alone 
cost more money than you spend, all told, for a half- 
dozen alumni reunions. The force of the cheering and 
singing was to me almost terrifying. 

“The parade next day was on the same tremendous 
scale. It was led by a splendidly trained student band of 
150 pieces. Then followed thousands of alumni and 
students all afternoon, many of them in colorful and fan- 
tastic costumes. Other features, athletic events, banquet 
and so on, were in proportion. 

“Your reunions are mere imitations of such celebra- 
tions. You have the parade, the rally and bonfire, the 
banquet and the field day, but you have only small num- 
bers and little money to spend, and your parade and other 
events are correspondingly unsatisfactory. 

“Why not overcome the difficulty by destroying the 
comparison? Why not plan something altogether differ- 
ent from any reunion ever held? You are graduates of 
a Catholic college. Why not tie up your reunion with 
some Catholic idea and make it distinctive? This will 
give your reunion a fascination which shall not depend 
upon display.” 

Father Black gave the impression that he was through 
and that he expected further suggestions from the group. 
However, they remained silent, for they knew him well 
enough to know that a specific plan for carrying out his 
general suggestion lay in the back of his mind. 

“ Please tell us the rest of it, Father,” the Journalist 
suggested, smiling. Father Black joined in the laughter as 
he tended the fire in his pipe. 

“I have often thought that a retreat could very well 
be made the central feature of a Catholic alumni reunion,” 
he declared briefly. 

The men looked at each other in consternation, to the 
great internal amusement of the priest, who continued to 
smoke calmly while they took time to recover. 

“A retreat!” bluntly broke out the Attorney. 
ever heard of a retreat for an alumni reunion?” 

“ Nobody,” complacently replied Father Black. “ That's 
why I suggested it. You need something for your re- 
unions which nobody has heard of. You have yourself 
admitted that the old things no longer satisfy.” 

“It is surely a novel and unconventional idea,” pro- 
tested the Advertising Man. 

“ Of course it is,” Father Black answered. “ The very 
novelty of it would attract. Mere curiosity would bring 
many who would never come otherwise. It would attract 
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more favorable attention than you can imagine. The 
modern temperament demands change and novelty and 
unusual and startling ways of doing things. All over 
alumni are afflicted to some extent with the modern tem- 
perament. The idea repels at first; afterwards they 
would like it.” 

“But our alumni come back to enjoy themselves, 
Father, to celebrate, to be entertained and amused and 
not to take part in any such serious business.” The 
Physician's voice indicated returning equanimity. 

“Of course they want to enjoy themselves,” Father 
Black countered, “ but they are willing to mingle with 
their enjoyment no little amount of ‘ serious business.’ | 
know of at least one university where the medical col- 
lege holds clinics on the morning of the homecoming 
football game and I know of an engineering college where 
the annual reunion is very successful and consists of a 
series of technical meetings followed by a banquet. 

“Besides that, a retreat is enjoyable. You really en- 
joy retreats but you would not admit it and may not even 
know it. Look back into your memory and you will 
agree with me that some of the best moments of your 
college life were connected with retreats. 

“The alumni would return home from a retreat with 
a sense of satisfaction and none of that feeling of inade- 
quacy of which you complain.” 

“A retreat may be very fine for a certain minority but 
it would not take with the alumni as a whole,” the Banker 
offered in turn. ‘“ Many of them are good enough Catho- 
lics but not sufficiently interested in religious matters. 
Others might be interested in a retreat but would resent 
having it forced upon them, so to speak, at a reunion. | 
am sure the alumni would vote it down if they had an 
opportunity.” 

“ A retreat seems to be different from other religious 
exercises,” Father Black replied, “in that it can be made 
attractive even to men who do not go much beyond the 
minimum requirements in their religious duties. 

“ Moreover, you cannot judge men by externals where 
religion is concerned. The most fervent often give the 
impression of being the wildest in their habits. Men of 
this type would flock to the retreat if it were properly 
prepared and promoted. 

“The idea will appeal to you more as time passes. 
If you had to carry it out in your present state of mind 
it would be a big flop. You don’t believe in it yet, but 
you will. 

“I can hardly imagine a finer reunion. The people 
could gather late in the afternoon and could meet their 
friends and classmates when the long shadows stretch 
across the campus, the time of day you all liked best at 
the old school. In the evening there could be a song fest 
followed by the first exercise of the retreat. The next 


day would be spent in the old surroundings, and among 
the old friends, learning the most important lessons of 
college life over again from one of your favorite teach- 
ers. The retreat could close early Sunday afternoon and 
there might be a ball game before the banquet in the 


evening.” 
Some months later, Father Black returned to his room 
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after a hard day’s work. “Suggestions seem always to 
come home to roost,” he muttered to himself in mock 
complaint, for he was happy as he began to prepare to 
give the alumni retreat. 


Sociology 


Less Than One-Half of One-Per-Cent 
Virtue 
Pau L. BLAKELy, S.J. 

UT in the great open spaces of Illinois, an institution 

for the cure of inebriates flourishes in a town by 

the name of Dwight. After nine years of Prohibition as 

by law established, that institution is so prosperous that 

it has announced an extensive building program. Even 

the prospect of the five-and-ten proposition excogitated 

by Senator Jones fails to stay the hand of the contractor. 

The hopes of the proprietors run high. In the past they 
read the future. 

I am not disposed to exaggerate the pertinence of the 
circumstance that the Keeley-cure establishment has found 
it necessary to offer larger facilities to a staggering public. 
Still, when taken with other facts, the fact that the busi- 
ness of conducting establishments for the reform of 
drunkards is a profitable one, is worth considering. One 
such additional fact, for instance, is the statement of the 
Commissioner of Prisons in New York that the State is 
badly in need of two or three new prisons. Every prison 
in the State, and nearly every jail, is crowded. If new 
institutions are not provided for criminals, now and soon 
to be in the toils of the law, we may expect more uprisings 
like that at Dannemora, where for half a day the revolt- 
ing convicts threatened to destroy the whole plant by fire. 
(My prophecy was fulfilled at Auburn, while this was 
being written.) 

Now during the campaign for Federal Prohibition, if 
one argument was overworked more sadly than another, 
it was that the quashing of the liquor traffic meant the 
immediate abatement and the ultimate abolition of crime 
and jails. A pamphlet of the soberer kind, dated 1916, 
quotes statistics which profess to show that ninety per 
cent of all crimes against the person and seventy-five per 
cent of the crimes against property, are the result of 
“liquor.” In addition, poverty, broken homes, and in- 
sanity, are also laid at the door of the accursed traffic. In 
fervid language the author argues that this sin and misery 
can be avoided through the simple device of suppressing 
by Federal action all distilleries, breweries and saloons. 

The author of this particular pamphlet, if he is alive 
today, could hardly claim that the happy results predicted 
by him have been established. Crime has not decreased 
in this country. It has registered so alarming an increase 
that half-a-dozen associations, public and private, includ- 
ing a commission appointed under Congressional author- 
ity, have been established to find out the reason, and how 
it can be removed. Since the rise of Prohibition, the Fed- 
eral Government itself has been obliged to establish local 
jails for short-term sentences, and to cast about for new 
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ways and means of finding a place for the Federal pris- 
oners convicted in hordes by the Federal courts. Nor has 
poverty been abolished by Prohibition. To say that bank 
deposits have increased since 1920 sounds impressive, 
until it is discovered that Canada without Prohibition can 
show a higher rate of increase than we who are afflicted 
with it. 

In any case, the well-being of a people is not registered 
in the total wealth of a country, but in its distribution. In 
New York, and in every progressive State in the Union, 
philanthropists and scientists are considering what can be 
done to remedy the conditions under which men and 
women can work hard for forty years and at the end of 
that time be forced to subsist on the bitter bread of want 
broken to them in some county poorhouse. Not one of 
these sociologists finds the remedy in Prohibition and 
more of it. 

Crime, destitution and illiteracy are far too deeply 
rooted in the prevailing social and economic order to be 
removed by the Manichean device of anathematizing beer, 
wine, and others of God’s creatures. Men readily de- 
nounce those weaknesses for which they have a constitu- 
tional dislike, or in which they can indulge without fear 
of exposure. But none of us likes to indict a vice when 
such energy pinches our pocketbook or disturbs our 
favored routine. Hence we salve our consciences by de- 
nouncing the other fellow’s shortcomings. 

That is what Prohibition, wittingly or not, is doing 
today. 

Lashed by fanatics, the mental and moral morons who 
can mass a sufficient majority in Congress and any State 
legislature, demand and secure new and more definitely 
sadistic legislation for the shooting of bootleggers and the 
imprisonment of old women. Meanwhile, real social evils 
which occasion vice and poverty, some of which can be at 
least curbed and weakened by the civil power, are allowed 
to grow. 

In Virginia, for instance, illiteracy flourishes, while the 
legislature, at the command of Bishop Cannon and other 
bucketeers, piles up more enactments against beer. Some 
of these provisions recall the early Massachusetts enact- 
ments which offered a bounty for Indian scalps along with 
the heads of other noxious animals. Whether or not 
schoolhouses can be erected, to give the rising generation 
a fair chance to raise itself above the deplorable condi- 
tions established sixty years ago by Yankee carpet baggers 
and native scalawags, is of small importance compared 
with the imperative need of acts protecting sheriffs who 
shoot petty bootleggers in the back. 

In the Carolina and Tennessee mills women may be 
worked at night, and worked so brutally that in many 
cases maternity means death or a diseased offspring. But 
if the profits amassed by these traders in human flesh be 
applied to the glory of God by splitting off a dime from 
every dollar for the benefit of a Fundamentalist confer- 
ence, then all the -pious brethren of the Anti-Saloon 
League will join with the fanatical sisters of the W. C. 
T. U., to intone a Hallelujah. The only thing that counts 
is Prohibition—and the Carolinas and Tennessee have 
plenty of that, at least on the books. The peonage of 
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women, the desecration of children, and other frightful 
violations of the natural and the Divine laws are, by com- 
parison with the enforcement of Prohibition, mere trifles. 

Could anything emphasize more strikingly the grave 
perversion of the moral sense engendered by the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act? 

Let us trace this aberration a little further in the school 
laws of the Prohibition States. 

Mississippi requires attendance at school for only eighty 
days a year, and issues a labor permit at fourteen years 
of age. Alabama tolerates a hundred-day term and ex- 
empts from attendance children “ fourteen years of age 
and legally and regularly employed.” Arkansas allows 
children to work at fourteen, if they have finished the 
fourth grade. North Carolina has no minimum education 
requirement for issuance of a labor permit, and in that 
progressive State, a girl of twelve may work in a factory 
for eight hours a day, until she has completed the fourth 
grade. If she has reached that intellectual eminence, she 
may slave for ten hours. South Carolina tolerates an 
eighty-day term, and with no minimum education require- 
ment allows boys and girls twelve years old to work out- 
side of school hours—which, in practice, means that they 
can work for the greater part of the year. Tennessee has 
no minimum education requirement (although it is im- 
plied that the child must know how to read and write) 
and issues the labor permit at fourteen years of age. 
Texas requires a hundred-day term and the completion of 
the eighth grade, but lowers the age limit for working 
papers to twelve. All these States, except Alabama and 
North Carolina, exempt from school attendance, when 
the school building is at a distance of from two to three 
miles, and no free transportation is provided. In how 
many instances this exemption allows backward counties 
to neglect to provide schools, is not stated by the Bulletin 
of the Bureau of Education (Bulletin, 1928, No. 20° 
from which I have quoted these statistics. But there is 
reason to believe that this method of shelving the whole 
problem of school facilities is not unknown in those dark- 
ened and backward districts where the superstition of 
Prohibition has all but destroyed Christianity and the 
power of local self-government. 

It is this less than one-half of one-per-cent virtue that 
has made religion itself a mockery and an abomination to 
many a man who once professed Christianity. Men who 
strove to keep alight in their hearts some little flame of 
belief in Almighty God—even while they neglected His 
law—are now numbered with the scorners and the scoff- 
ers. If this unending effort by Pecksniff, Stiggins and 
Chadband to identify man’s chief duty in life with rever- 
ence for the Volstead Act, the Jones Amendment, and 
other monstrosities, be religion, they will have none of it. 

Grave and increasing disintegration of belief in those 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity which the older 
Protestantism in this country maintained and taught, is 
among the most serious of all the evils fostered by Pro- 
hibition. When the Protestant pulpit substitutes the dog- 
mas of the Anti-Saloon League and of the Methodist 
Board (led by the insufferable Cannon) for the Gospel, 
upright and intelligent men must turn away with disgust. 
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Some, less upright and less intelligent, find in this per- 
version an opportunity to garb their vices with the cloak 
of virtue. Lastly, as the crude superstitions of Prohibition 
obliterate the fundamental truths of revelation, the 
younger generation begins to think in terms of écrases 
l'infame—or, in plain English, to hell with religion. 
Therein is the deep tragedy of this great moral experi- 


ment. 





Education 


Shepherd of the Lambs 
P.L. B., S.J. 


NE of my many small pleasures in life I find in the 
O number of my anonymous correspondents. I take 
them to be busy men and women who with no time for 
letter writing feel that a word or two from them will help 
this lame editor over a stile. For in fiction, if not in fact, 
an editor is one of those persons who, unlike Chaucer's 
man of law, are always busier than they seem. Hence 
these correspondents, as they come across a paragraph 
that strikes their fancy—or awakens their wrath—in a 
book or magazine, tear out the pleasant or the offending 
page and mail it to me, with a line or two along the margin 
of query, comment or approbation. It may instruct him, 
they think, or stir him to ire—or, perhaps, he needs a little 
light to chase away the clouds of his customary gloom 
and pessimism. To one and all, my thanks! It is pleasant 
to know that people think of you, even though you do 
not know who they are. 

Some days ago, one of these unknown friends mailed 
me a charming little essay “ A Famous Jesuit Teacher ” 
by a valued contributor to this Review, Mr. A. Hilliard 
Atteridge. 1 cannot trace the paper which printed the 
essay—The Advocate—but I think it is published some- 
where in the South Seas. If I am wrong, my correspon- 
dent will correct me. 

The Jesuit in question, Pére Joseph de Jouvancy, is 
known to all classical scholars, and to many who have 
merely studied the classics. Born in Paris in 1643, he be- 
came a pupil at the Collége de Clermont, the Alma Mater 
of many famous men, among them St. Francis de Sales. 
The boy entered the Society of Jesus in 1659, and after 
the usual course of studies, during which he displayed 
unusual aptitude for the Greek and particularly the Latin 
classics, began a busy career in the classroom which lasted 
for more than thirty years. I think he may fairly be 
ranked as a productive scholar, for the list of his writings 
(as I remember once looking them up in Sommervogel) 
is quite imposing. His book on education was used for 
many years in France and Germany, and may still be 
consulted with profit. He arranged annotated editions of 
the classics, and published a Greek lexicon; in addition, 
as Atteridge notes, he composed an endless variety of 
odes, addresses, commemorative orations on public events, 
and some ten dramas, many of which were performed to 
great applause in the famous old school, the Collége 
Louis-le-Grand. But his chief love was for teaching, and 
in the classroom he remained, not content with but happy 
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in its drudgery, until 1699 when he was summoned to 
Rome to undertake studies in the history of the Society. 
There he died in 1719. 

I think that all of us have known teachers who, if they 
never attained the fame of De Jouvancy, lived in his spirit 
and did his work, in a smaller field, certainly, but quite 
as perfectly. One of these days, when by the mercy of 
God we shall be escorted by Peter to the Throne (after 
the Day of the Last Judgment, for one that I know) we 
shall look about the Heavenly City, and discover many 
mansions far more glorious than our own. Their occu- 
pants are described in the Beatitudes, and, as I view the 
matter, every good teacher is eligible for the rewards 
promised in Luke vi and Matthew, v—* blessed be 
ye poor” and the rest. I admit that very many of these 
more spacious mansions will be assigned to shop girls, 
and hard-working mothers, and fathers who in spite of all 
difficulties give their children a Catholic education; but 
until the Biblical Commission rules against me, I shall 
maintain that teachers will have the larger share. 

For the Catholic teacher, devoted to his work, is a 
missionary, a confessor, and a martyr, all in one. He does 
not labor for wages. Strictly speaking, he is not a mere 
member of a learned profession. He is far more than 
that. He will try to perfect himself in all the learning 
of the Greeks and the Egyptians, but he will understand 
that if he is to fulfil the mission entrusted to him, he 
must be more than an accomplished teacher or a cultured 
scholar. He is the assistant shepherd of the lambs. The 
home is the true fold, and parents the shepherds. But, 
alas, in these days the shepherds are so busy that they 
cannot lead the lambs and make them to lie down in green 
fields near the shadowed waters—and hence the school 
must supply the field and the teacher become the second 
shepherd. 

Therefore the Church insists that “ our Divine religion 
. . . be the soul of the entire academic education,” that 
all teachers “ show themselves in all ways models of well- 
doing, in their teaching, and in their integrity and dignity 
of life,” since they “should have nothing more at heart 
than to fashion with all care the minds [of the young] to 
the practice of religion, to uprightness of conduct and all 
virtuous dealing” (Letter of Pius IX, March 20, 1854, 
to the Bishops in Ireland). For how can they feed the 
flock entrusted to them, if they themselves feed on bitter 
herbage in arid fields, and know no others? 

What De Jouvancy thought of his work is expressed. in 
the beautiful words of his daily prayer. It is thus trans- 
lated by Atteridge: 


LORD JESUS CHRIST, WHO DIDST NOT HESITATE TO 
ENDURE FOR THESE BOYS A MOST BITTER DEATH ; WHO 
HOLDEST THEM IN BOUNDLESS LOVE; WHO DIDST BID 
THE CHILDREN BE BROUGHT TO THEE; WHO DOST 
ACCEPT AS BESTOWED UPON THYSELF WHATEVER IS 
DONE FOR THE LEAST ONE OF THESE: I BEG AND IM- 
PLORE THEE, KEEP THEM IN THY NAME. THINE 
THEY ARE, AND THOU HAST GIVEN THEM UNTO ME. 
PUT THY WORDS INTO MY MOUTH, AND OPEN THEIR 
HEARTS SO THAT THEY MAY LEARN TO LOVE AND 
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FEAR THEE. TURN THY FACE AWAY FROM MY SINS, 
SO THAT NO OBSTACLE TO THY LOVING KINDNESS 
MAY BE CAUSED BY ME. GRANT THAT I MAY FULFIL 
WITH PRUDENCE, HOLINESS AND COURAGE THIS TASK 
THOU HAST GIVEN TO ME OF TEACHING THESE YOUNG 
PEOPLE, TO THY GLORY WHICH ALONE I KEEP BEFORE 
ME AS MY AIM IN THIS MY DUTY. AMEN. 


Thereat he made the sign of the Cross, and opening his 
own edition of Q. Horati Flacci Opera, bade some young 
scamp turn to Lib. IT, 3 


Aequam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem .. . 


trusting that before term-time, some of them might under- 
stand what it was all about. 

Men of the singular eminence of De Jouvancy are rare. 
But men and women of his spirit, who recognize that the 
teacher’s first work is to feed the lambs of Christ’s flock, 
are found in every Catholic school. That is one reason, 
among a thousand others, why every Catholic child should 
be entrusted to the Catholic school. 


SAINT MARTIN 


Saint Martin was a gentleman 
With mercy in his heart: 

To clothe a naked beggar man 
He gave a goodly part 


Of martial cloak that helped him bear 
The winter wind’s assault; 

(At Amiens his camp lay fair 
Beneath the starry vault). 


Saint Martin did not tell the town, 
Nor wish it to be told; 
(An angel in a silver gown 
. Recorded it in gold). 


He did not write a learned book 
On sins the poor commit: 

But seeing how the old form shook, 
He simply covered it. 


Saint Martin did not chide the man 
For having tasted ale: 

But to the beggar weak and wan 
Gave shelter 'gainst the gale. 


No agent of the press had he 
To trumpet near and far: 

Behold this act of charity— 
(His witness was a star). 


Saint Martin asked no index card 
To tell him what to do: 

He felt the wind (it blew full hard) 
And cut his cloak in two! 


A man I know named Martin, too, 
Is like unto his Patron: 

He shares his purse, the cloak in lieu, 
With child and man and matron. 


Saint Marfin was a gentleman 
Whom Christ took to His court: 
May he and blessed beggar man 
Obtain for us bonne morte! 


Apert PAuL SCHIMBERG. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


R. ROGER W. BABSON, the well-known statis- 

tician, was referred to by the Pilgrim on May 25 of 
this year for having shot an arrow (“ Babson’s Reports: 
Special Letter” for April 8, 1929) at the movies, and 
having apparently missed his mark. His studies of crime, 
said Mr. Babson, had led him “ directly to the movies as 
the basic cause of the crime waves of today.” 

Since then, ex-Governor Carl Milliken, Secretary of the 
Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, 
has published a reply—in report form—to Mr. Babson. 
‘which is itself an elaborate .piece of research. He criti- 
cizes Mr. Babson’s reasoning as follows: 

You start out with the assumption that the “crime wave” is 
world-wide in its extent. I have already pointed out that this 
assumption is effectively demolished by collision with the statistical 
facts. It follows, therefore, that the basic cause—or combination 
of causes—for the high rate of serious crimes in the United States 
must be peculiar to this country. You mention two causes which 
would fulfil these requirements: prohibition and immigration. 

Prohibition you exonerate on the ground that a cause peculiar 
to this country cannot be the reason for a world-wide disregard of 
law. I have shown how unsound is this contention that any 
world-wide crime crisis exists. . 

You eliminate immigration with the following statement : 

“Yet, although we had but little crime twenty years ago, 
when nearly a million immigrants entered the country an- 
nually, we are having much crime today when less than 

200,000 are entering annually. Statistics even show that crime 

has increased as immigration has decreased.” 

(Mr. Milliken challenges this reasoning on the ground 
that the second generation, not the first generation, of 
immigrants is apt to be the offender, owing to “ an atmos- 
phere of conflict between old-world habits and traditions 
of our American life and customs.” ) 





HE larger part of the report presents statistical 

tables that deal with various causes of crime which 
Mr. Babson is judged not to have taken into considera- 
tion; and demonstrates, by minute analysis of records, 
the absence of any established correlation between crim- 
inality and attendance at motion pictures. Some of these 
factors are as follows: 

The increase in the total wealth of the United States: 
from $88,517,000,000 in 1900 to $335,000,000,000 in 
1925. 

The increase in the number of automobiles in the 
United States: from 8,000 in 1900 to 22,001,393. 

The increase in the circulation of “tabloid” news- 
papers and sensational magazines. For one metropolitan 
area this is given as from 200,000 in 1919 to 3,000,000 
in 1929. 

The accumulation of State laws, quoting the words of 
Justice Harlan F. Stone, of the United States Supreme 
Court: “ The demand for reform has usually found ex- 
pression in new laws creating new crimes.” This accu- 
mulation has grown from 28,478 in 1908 to 233,663 in 
1926. 

The failure of judicial machinery, quoting Judge Kava- 
naugh’s recent address to the Obio State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs : 
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There were 383 murders in Detroit last year, and not one in 
Windsor, Canada, just five minutes’ ferry across the river. There 
were 246 murders in England and Wales, and 12,000 in the United 
States. The reason: In England and Canada, when a man is 
deliberating whether he shall kill a man, he knows that in six or 
eight weeks he will expiate that crime with his own life. In the 
United States, the chances are 6 to 1 that he will not be arrested; 
12 to 1 he'll never be convicted; and 132 to 1 he will never die 
for his crime. Statistics prove that, for every 1,000,000 persons, 
in England there are nine murders, in the United States there are 


112 and in Germany there are five. 

Improper laws and public sentiment. The answers to 
the questionnaire sent out by the National Economic 
League are quoted. In this, 1,489 persons answered- 
“yes” and only 105 answered “no” to the proposition 
that there is in this country an abnormal amount of law- 
. lessness and disrespect for law at the present time. The 
condition of public sentiment was particularly blamed, 
with the Prohibition situation far in the lead (247) as 
the chief cause. The next most alleged cause for the con- 
dition of public sentiment was “ lack of proper education, 
lack of juvenile training and parental control, lack of 
emphasis on citizenship in the schools” (145). Only 12 
marked “the movies.” Amongst the “improper laws,” 
out of a total of 950 votes, 507 voted: “ Prohibition 
Laws, Volstead Act, Eighteenth Amendment”; 105: 
“too many laws”; 84: “laws relating to personal lib- 
erty"; and 40: “laws not supported by public opinion.” 





ESIDES the negative evidence of the tables showing 
no correlation between movie attendance and crime, 
and the abundant testimonies of criminologists and social 
and educational experts in support of this view, Governor 
Milliken points out some positive steps taken by the in- 
dustry to produce a wholesome rather than harmful effect 
on the community. The News Reels are alleged; the 
“ Formula” against unsuitable plays and books, and the 
“Open Door” for encouraging expressions of public 
opinion. The report, however, does not go into one of the 
matters that is frequently alleged by critics of the movies ; 
the condition of the lower-class theaters, independently of 
the pictures themselves. This point may have been in Mr. 
Babson’s own mind in speaking of the “ poor quarters of 
your city,” though he switched his criticism off upon the 
pictures. 
The report of the Sub-commission on Causes and Effects 
of Crime, of the Baumes Crime Commission, which was 
recently made public, dwelt on this very point, stating : 


There are two types of motion-picture houses in the area studied 
—modern, well-built houses and the old-fashioned, ill-ventilated, 
dark, antique playhouses. The latter type is declared by the sub- 
commission report to be a menace to the health, safety and moral 


welfare of the boy and girl patrons. . . 

The sub-commission urges that the motion-picture industry it- 
self set up minimum standards for theaters, to include daylight 
screens, the separation of boys and girls and adequate chaperonage 


inside the theater. 

Many wil! recall similar strictures on certain theaters of 
Montreal that were made a little over a year ago by many 
of the leading citizens of that city, from the standpoint 
of the dangers they afforded to children. The character 
of the theaters themselves will need to be brought in line 
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with the producers’ best ideals. Thomas McKnight, 
writing in the August Scribner's, finds that simply “ the 
building of too many theaters has brought about the need 
for quantity production of entertainment. This in turn 
has developed a new low level of quality,” due to the 
theater being used more as a convenient sort of club than 
a place of entertainment. 





OR can exception be taken to Mr. Babson’s criti- 
cism, quoted in our former discussion, of an educa- 
tion that supplies “ mere information without character ” 
to a child; and his demand for religious education. One 
table, which would be of special interest, is absent from 
Governor Milliken’s report: a table which would show the 
correlation between religious education in the schools, the 
absence of the same, and juvenile criminal tendencies. 
In his recent book: “ The Elements of Crime,” Boris 
Brasol points out this frequent omission : 

When nowadays, the origin of criminality is being publicly 
studied and discussed, even serious thinkers frequently befog the 
complex issues of the problem by juggling with such symptoms as 
the price of wheat or potatoes, the cephalic measurements, the 
mode of production and the shape of the ears. All these and 
similar casual things, having but a remote relation to the phenom- 
enon of crime, are being prominently brought to the attention of 
the public, instead of emphasizing the truth and demonstrating the 
basic fact that the appalling growth of delinquency is, in a large 
measure, the result of the dismemberment of the family and the 
vanishing of religion from the field of social phenomena. 


“Education without religion,” exclaims Cardinal 
Lugon, Archbishop of Rheims, in his latest pastoral, 
“ will give us generations without Faith and without law, 
who will wish neither God nor master.” And he con- 


cludes : 

We need schools where the child’s soul is formed to good morals 
by a wise education based on belief in God and the principles of 
the Gospel. ‘ 

We need schools where children are taught, in the sight of God, 
love of duty and of work, the spirit of discipline and of sacrifice, 
the love of one’s neighbor and respect for all forms of right. 

We need schools which will inspire children with love of 
country, respect for authority, devotion to the public good, and 
readiness to offer service to society each one according to his 
ability. 

We need schools which will cultivate in the hearts of our chil- 
dren the splendid qualities of the French soul : loftiness of thought, 
nobility of sentiment, generosity of heart, and loyalty of character. 

And because we are Catholics, and because we believe that re- 
ligious education is the most efficacious means of obtaining these 
happy results, we wish schools which will give our children a 
Christian education. 

Substitute “ American ” for “ French,” and these words 
will find echo in the United States. They might suggest 
a possible remedy to the Princeton Presbytery of the 
Presbyterian Kentucky Synod, which predicts that Ken- 
tucky, within twenty-five years, “ will reap a whirlwind 
harvest from the 1,000,000 Kentucky children who are 
not now in any church or Sunday school.” 





T HE lack of religion in our secular education is itseli 
a disadvantage for the movies; since the absence of 
religious training is a factor in lowering the standard of 
public taste. “ The utter neglect,” says Brasol (italics 
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mine) “of religious, ethical and esthetical elements in 
modern education both in the family and the school, is 
largely responsible for the almost intolerable vulgarity of 
public taste.” 

This lowered taste, in turn, with a subtler influence, 
affects the moral tone. And the task is rendered doubly 
hard for the movies by the varied crowd that a single pro- 
duction has to appeal to. Yet the attempt is made; and in 
time the continued attempt will bring home to the more 
careful students of the motion-picture industry, as to the 
more careful students of the crime problem, the need of 
religious training in school and family as the basic guar- 
antee of good art, as well as of good morals. 

THe Prvcrim. 


ADIEU 


Ever I cast you from my deepest soul. 

Your grace sings in the whimsy of the sea; 

The slim moon shines beyond my frail control ; 
Your words are in the wind’s fond minstrelsy. 

Your hair is mingled with the fragrant spray ; 

The waves have caught a warm green from your eyes ; 
Your cool brave hands caress the drowsy day; 

The rhythm of your smile is in the skies. 


If I laugh in the face of every ghost, 
And whistle at the funeral of a dream, 

I hear the echo of your gallant boast 
That I was ever brave in your esteem. 

My boldest songs fret for a harmony 
They must not know, and bless their agony. 


Rectna MacNanoe Covey. 


QUEST 


I know a man who seeks afar from home, 
Old worlds in quest of beauty, 
verd antiques, the cipollines of Rome, 


Yet as I passed his garden yesterday, 

Soft winds were plucking from an apple bough 
White, flaky, blossoms falling in the golden May, 
While plush of pansy spread its color now. 

If I could trace that man someway, somehow, 
I'd lead him underneath this apple bough. 


CLARENCE P. MILLIGAN. 


DREAMS IN OLD EYES 


Will you come back when you are stooped and old 
To see the place you left at twenty-one; 

To count the stones upon each little fold 

Of grassy earth with withered flowers thereon? 
To see the old home where you were begotten, 
Your mother’s garden climbing into bloom, 

To lift the latch and see things long forgotten. 
To wander to the attic and your room? 


Will you come back when brittle bones are stiff, 
To hunt the musk-rat, set your rusty traps, 

To taste the beach-plums, maybe row your skiff, 
To see an ancient sweetheart, dead, perhaps? 
Will you come back and watch your dreams decay? 
Oh, keep them to the end and stay away! 


Jonn Ler Hicerns. 
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Votaries of Beelphegor 
James F, Kearney, S.J. 

N Eugene O’Neill’s “ Dynamo,” the protagonist gives 

up his seatch for the god of electricity in books— 
“they help, but they don’t go back far enough, they are 
outside: you have got to get inside of it somehow, go back 
in it and be it ”—and tries sophomorically to unite him- 
self to his deity in the whirling embrace of a gigantic 
generator. Whoever has been mystified by this piece of 
brutal mysticism would do well to read Julien Benda, 
classed by some as among the great thinkers of modern 
France. In “ Belphégor,” lately translated by Professor 
Irving Babbitt, M. Benda thunders like Jove against 
Bergson, of “ Creative Evolution” fame, his legion of 
followers, the modern esthetes, “ surrealistes,” and psy- 
chologists. We may legitimately admire his Olympian zeal 
for sound philosophy and his acute diagnosis of our lit- 
erary diseases, without at all subscribing to his errors and 
heated exaggerations.. Who sinks a shaft below the hard 
esthetical surface of “ Belphégor ” will find rich treasures 
of thought beneath. 

The modern intellectual, says M. Benda, confounds the 
Intelligence with dry, unimaginative Reason, and hence 
holds with Bergson that the Intelligence deforms every- 
thing it touches by simply seizing one aspect or several 
aspects of reality at a time instead of seizing it all at once, 
directly, immediately, intuitively. He will not be content 
with crumbs any longer, with mere aspects of life,how- 
ever numerous or captivating. He must have the whole 
of it; he thirsts for Life itself, for Reality with a giant 
R. Away, therefore, with the ancient, laborious, indirect 
process of reasoning: let the syllogism yield to the new 
and direct method of intuition! 

There follow scores of interesting applications of the 
doctrine to literature. We select a few. The most im- 
portant principle of this school of esthetics is that of the 
mystic union with the essences of things. The writer, we 
are told, must not only describe the rose, for that is to 
give a mere external aspect of it; he should not be satis- 
fied to remain outside it at all. He must strive to unite 
himself to the soul of the flower. This is not, as we would 
expect, simply one among many methods, the mystic 
method; it is, they claim, the only method. One en- 
thusiastic author carried the principle to a curious ex- 
treme. To put himself in the proper mood for describing 
a horse psychologically, he thought it imperative to get 
an equine view of life. And so each morning he went 
down on all fours to snort and whinny and gallop about 
seriously, in a word to be a horse. It is difficult to imagine 
how our writer would produce a psychological descrip- 
tion of a centipede, or a deep sea fish, or a prehistoric 
dinosaur. 

Another favorite principle is that the literary artist 
should seize each object in its uniqueness, its particular- 
ity, as opposed to the attributes it has in common with 
the other individuals of its species. This comes from 
their hatred of the Universal, deformed as they hold, by 
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an Intelligence that has abstracted it from the Reality in 
which it existed, a singular object with its own peculiar 
character, its distinctive, individuating notes. The result 
is a fanatical worshp of novelty. For since no two indi- 
viduals of any species are precisely alike, he who stresses 
their peculiarities rather than their common traits will 
gain in originality. 

The results of these and similar principles are far- 
reaching, complains M. Benda. The ancients exerted 
every effort to acquire precision; these people use as much 
to avoid it. They admire psychologists like James for 
the fluidity of their doctrine; they praise all who take 
pains lest their thought fix itself in clear, definite ideas, 
who seek to “make all affirmations at once” for fear 
that by selection, by abstraction of any sort, they may 
deform Reality. As a practical consequence they show 
a great attraction for the feeble-minded, and a strong 
aversion to precise powerful thinkers. Hence our present 
abundance of neurasthenic literature. 

!f art must give us Reality itself, and not a mere view 
of Reality, we need be astounded neither at the “ slice-of- 
life’ writers nor at the incredible proportion of modern 
novels written in the first person, where the hero recounts 
carefully his own emotions in particular circumstances, 
and thus lives his crisis over again under the eyes of his 
readers. Not that there is anything reprehensible in this ; 
but it is merely a sign of the times. So is the new en- 
thusiasm for chronicles, for memoirs, for intimate letters, 
as well as the mad desire for manuscript copies of great 
books, the veneration for disordered, unfinished work, 
wherg the author had not yet come in with his critical 
reason to alter the serene flow of his emotion. 

Hence the present vogue for the “ Pensées” of Pascal, 
incomplete, disordered, though inspired, jottings on all 
subjects. Hence, the admiration for Péguy, because in- 
stead of presenting us with his final thought, clean-cut 
and perfectly polished, he intentionally gives it to the 
world uncorrected, believing that trueness to Reality re- 
quires him to leave behind a complete record of his think- 
ing, together with the finished thought, his desperate 
gropings for the right word as well as the word itself 
when he has discovered it. All this flows from the prin- 
ciple, or rather the prejudice, that to put order into the 
emotions is to deform them. As if the whole artistic 
problem were not precisely to order the emotions without 
destroying them. He who succeeds best here is the great- 
er artist. 

This movement has tended to make its adepts identify 
psychology and biology with philosophy. They are seeking 
the soul everywhere, and hence the science of the soul, 
psychology, is the only true science, the only thing worthy 
of the name philosophy. In their desire to instal them- 
selves in the interior of the object under contemplation, 
to espouse its principle of internal activity, to become 
identified with it, live its life, they despise every psycholo- 
gist who professes to remain exterior to the character he 
is painting. Many a great writer has gone to the bottom 
of the soul of his subjects to seek the principles of their 
actions, to study objectively the passions that are forming 
there, without feeling obliged, for sincerity’s sake, to 
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espouse those passions and live them in his own character. 

Great actors have always sought not merely to look but 
to live their parts, and so we need not be surprised ty 
find among the new esthetes a growing cult of the stage, 
Since the theater presents human emotion in the direct 
manner, it would seem to be the art-form most suitable to 
give us life itself, allowing us to forget almost entirely 
the medium through which Reality is being presented. 
“It is imperative,” claims one of the esthetes, “to live 
over again the life of the person who occupies your atten- 
tion, to unite yourself with him, to be no longer a mere 
spectator but an actor.” M. Benda remarks that the 
supremacy of the actor over all other artists has not as 
yet been proclaimed, but everything is pointing towards 
that conclusion, and we shall doubtless live to see the 
thespian worshipped by these folk not merely as an artist 
but as the only artist. 

A new and definite code has already been established 
for many professions. For instance, the critic must now 
primarily sympathize with the author he is handling, con- 
sider him from within, not from without, coincide with 
the dynamism of his being, and not dare to exercise any 
intellectual or properly judicial function. Thus, pure 
mystic union with the soul of Pascal, of Dostoyevsky, of 
St. Augustine, expressed in unintellectual effusions of 
love have been held by this school to be not merely true 
criticism, but the only true criticism. Again, they idolize 
Sainte Beuve because he concentrated on authors whose 
literary importance is almost nil, but whose writings 
offered him an occasion for an exquisite portrayal of a 
soul, though it was a simple soul. Even when dealing 
with the masters, he preferred their minor productions, 
their notes, their intimate, personal letters, for he consid- 
ered these as more revelatory of their true psychology 
than their corrected, polished masterpieces. ‘“ We cannot 
denounce too strongly,” declares M. Benda, “ this consid- 
eration of works solely in relation to their author’s per- 
sonality, and never objectively, in themselves, detached 
from their authors.” We might add, either method is 
legitimate depending on whether one wishes to study 
primarily the author, or his work. The error consists in 
holding dogmatically that only one may be employed. 

These esthetes insist, even, that “history only if lived 
and suffered personally will be true.” “ There must be 
no ‘ exterior’ descriptions ”; “ the true historian must be 
a chronicler who lives his epoch without trying to com- 
prehend it.” Whereupon they ridicule the “ anemic ob- 
jectivity ” of the historian who tries to be impartial. They 
wish him to write emotionally: with heat, tenderness, 
indignation. Footnotes, in fact all points of erudition, are 
proscribed because they arrest the swift movement of the 
story, and thus prevent one from seizing the life of the 
past. 

Even in the realm of the physical sciences, they express 
a horror of what Pascal calls the systematic or “ geo- 
metric” spirit, and an almost insane admiration for the 
delicate, artistic soul. After discovering that scientists 
have for ages been simply giving highly intellectualized 
aspects of Reality in place of Reality in all its life and 
fluidity, they are now demanding a science without ab- 
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straction, a science of the Individual to replace that built 
on the Universal which was formerly considered the basis 
of all science. Thus, we see the ages turned back, and the 
problem of the Universal which tortured the medieval 
schoolmen once again to the fore. The id quod, modus 
quo solution they gave, need not be changed. Abstraction 
is not deformation. The concept derived by it is not 
entirely equivalent to external reality and yet it reproduces 
certain traits of reality, after the manner of a synopsis, a 
skeleton—incomplete if you will, but exact in so far as it 
goes. We must wait for heaven to know all things about 
everything. Mixing ourselves up with the landscape here 
below will not help to clarify matters much, 

False religions are usually like enough to the true one to 
lead many astray, and the initiates of the idol Beelphegor 
are sufficiently cunning to ape the worship of the true 
God. But let not their “quack” mystics bring the 
authentic mystics of the Church into disrepute, cluttering 
up the wheels of progress in their mad attempts to be 
“it” by seeking mystic union with whirring dynamos, 
bolts of lightning, thunderous Niagaras and like taber- 
nacles of their electric deity. There is a less horrible man- 
ner, Divinely excogitated, of communing physically with 
the Divine, and it satisfies the wildest longings for mystic 
union. It consists in banqueting on God's own flesh and 
blood until a wondrous event takes place. This heavenly 
Food is not transformed into our substance, but we are 
transformed into Him; we become one with Him not 
merely in spirit but in flesh. We are, at least momen- 
tarily, Divinized. 


REVIEWS 


Adam, the Baby, and the Man from Mars. By Irwin EpMaAn. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

In this book of essays, Irwin Edman, professor of philosophy at 
Columbia University, turns his gaze on the modern American 
scene, and offers various solutions for a world in chaos. He sums 
up accurately in many essays the ills of the modern soul. The 
bugaboo of science, the loss of moral standards, the rejection of 
traditional and personal religion, the possession of a dubious free- 
dom, the newer cynicism, the yearning for something unknown 
that will satisfy the inner man, are handled in such wise as almost 
to deceive the sufferer. The intellectual credentials of Adam, the 
Baby and the Man from Mars—credentials that supposedly make 
them the unprejudiced guides for the moderns, are examined and 
found to be hopelessly biased by the circumstances of their lives. 
The author’s rejection of these three guides looks like an out and 
ut determinism. Perhaps Mr. Edman has absorbed too much 
James, Dewey and Santayana, whom he loves to quote with ap- 
proval. In rejecting religion the author throws away the 
Protestant type, but typically uses Protestant ratiocinations in ad- 
vancing a newer paganism. In believing that the old moral stand- 
ards have disappeared he merely repeats what George Santayana 
so blandly uttered but never proved. Mr. Edman says “that he 
has a nostalgic passion for what may be called Platonism, the 
world that poetry remembers.” On inspection this Platonism, at 
least in religious matters is much more futuristic than the type of 
religion that Plato would have his poets practice in “The Re- 
public.” The author’s remarks about medieval times and theolo- 
wians only go to show how closed a book the Middle Ages are to 
the moderns. One significant remark, put between brackets by the 
wthor, sums up the book and the newer paganism: “And that 
there will be no religion of the future is to assume the end of all 
at and imagination and science and thought as well.” This as- 
uumption and its consequences may very well be verified in the 
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future. That there will be no future religion of paganism or 
Platonism or what you will can very well be assumed. The mod- 
ern will learn by experience that the more he reverts to paganism, 
the greater the call Christianity will have for him, and the greater 
the conflict in his soul. The only settlement that paganism would 
effect for the Machine Age would be an universal, economic 
slavery. And where there is strife of soul and slavery of body no 
art or science can flourish. If the moderns take this pagan re- 
ligion too seriously, the Catholic Church will once more be called 
on to be the guardian of the arts and sciences. R. A. P. 


The Creator Operating in the Creature. By Henry Woops, 
S.J. San Francisco: Gilmartin Company. $3.00. 

It is often felt that students in our Catholic colleges would de- 
rive great profit from a more intimate contact with theology than 
is afforded by the question-answer study of Christian Doctrine. 
It is true that the catechism gives them a solid knowledge of their 
Faith. But as the course in philosophy is spread out over two 
years and its ancillary relation to theology not always sufficiently 
stressed, an acquaintance with the scientific conclusions from Reve- 
lation would fortify the cold reasoning of philosophy. In a word, 
the vision of the systematic presentation of the whole Christian 
dispensation would be a priceless addition to our college students. 
It seems, then, that Father Woods, emeritus Professor of Ethics 
in the University of Santa Clara, presents a pioneer work in this 
field. In this scholarly volume is gathered together within brief 
compass the teachings of Christian theology and philosophy con- 
cerning the operation of God in us from both the natural and 
supernatural viewpoint, and is offered to “ professors and students, 
both men and women, in our higher institutions of learning.” Each 
chapter is prefaced with lengthy quotations from St. Thomas 
Aquinas, which are then expounded with numerous examples. 
The author notes that what we are inclined to attribute to the 
creature, to nature and to its law, St. Paul makes the operation 
of the Creator in the creature. From the consideration of man’s 
dynamic tendency to nature’s adequate good in the natural order, 
the author passes to the discussion of the supernatural providence 
of grace. Whence follow logically chapters on miracles, Divine 
providence, creation, grace and the Sacraments. Thus the treat- 
ment summarizes the simple truth that man is created to know 
and love God by a knowledge of God present in us, dwelling in us, 
giving us to will and accomplish His good pleasure. M. J. F. 





The Diary of Dostoyevsky’s Wife. Edited by René Fiér- 
Mitier and Dr. Fr. Ecxstrern. Translated by Mance Pemper- 
ton. New York: The Macmillan Company. $4.00. 

Nearing the End in Imperial Russia. By Grorce Tuomas 
Mayre. Philadelphia: Dorrance and Company. $4.00. 

Religion in Soviet Russia. By Wut1am Crauncey Emmaror. 
Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing Company. $4.00. 

In the three books above listed, three widely varying aspects of 
Russian history are shown: the private life of one of the classic 
Russian intellectuals; the political sunset of the Imperial court; 
and the tangle of religion under the Soviets. The chief source 
of interest in the diary of Mme. Dostoyevsky (nee Snitkin) would 
seem to be Dostoyevsky himself; for with an almost incredible 
minuteness and fluency, there seems to be very little to chronicle. 
The scene is all laid in Germany or Switzerland. Every trifle 
in the days of the loving couple is narrated in lively fashion. 
One gains the impression of a devoted, unselfish wife, whose 
husband “eats out of her hand”; and of a man attractive in spite 
of his terrible affliction and his gambling propensities. That 
Fyodor, having made up, does really, truly, love her; that five 
pears can be bought for a kreuzer; that incredibly ugly people 
abound in Dresden; and that somehow everything is going to come 
out right, seems to be the burden of the diary, which closes as 
abruptly as it begins. Mr. Mayre, on the other hand, chronicles 
a natural-thinking, patriotic American’s reactions to what he 
heard and saw, as ambassador, at the court of the Tsar just be- 
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fore the end. The unsophisticated directness of his view, sets 
off the historical irony of the “straws” which he then all un- 
wittingly recorded; as his oft-recurring wonder as to why so 
good and wise a man as the Tsar was always changing his min- 
isters, and his continued uneasiness as to Rasputin. Sazonoff, he 
believes, could have helped save the world if things had gone 
differently. The resuscitation of pages of anti-German diatribes 
makes curious reading at the present day. The last sentence but 
one—referring to the Empress—is perhaps the most unconsciously 
ironical of the whole book: “Her inability to show herself as 
she is, is one of the tragedies of current history.” Dr. Emhardt, 
who is the Field Director of the Foreign-Born Americans Division 
of the Episcopal Church, gives much useful and interesting in- 
formation about the personalities, divisions and vicissitudes that 
have afflicted the Russian Orthodox Church since the Revolution. 
In Part VII he essays an appraisal of religious conditions in 
Russia at the present time; but one wonders if the much-quoted 
declarations of pessimism as to anti-religious progress taken from 
the Soviet press are quite worthy of the attention paid to them. 
Prof. Sergius Troitsky contributes a section on the “ Living 
Church,” in which he tries to demonstrate that [Bishop] “ D’Her- 
bigny, President of the Papal Institute . . . tries his best to turn 
into ridicule and to degrade the Tikhonian Church” and espouses 
the Living Church—a view apparently reflected by Dr. Emhardt 
himself. Bishop D’Herbigny’s fraternal and conciliatory spirit 


is misinterpreted or ignored. The book suffers from lack of an 
J. L. 


index. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


History and Government.—Following the new school of his- 
toric study and meeting all the modern requirements for a standard 
history text for high schools, academies and junior colleges, 
Richard J. Purcell, Associate Professor of History at the Catholic 
University of America, has written “The American Nation” 
(Ginn. $2.12), an interesting and authoritative interpretation of 
the events and personalities which have entered into the making of 
our country. Into this record is woven the story of the rise and 
development of the Catholic Church in America, the missionary 
labors of the early Franciscans and the Jesuits, and the part which 
Catholics took in the Revolution and in the establishment of the 
Republic as well as the contributions which the Church has made 
to the growth of the nation. The book is marked by a scholarly 
tone and a patriotic spirit. 

A new edition of Frank Abbott Magruder’s “ American Govern- 
ment” (Allyn & Bacon. $1.50), brings up to date a text which 
has enjoyed well merited approval in many schools. Following 
the general form of the preceding edition, this present volume has 
revised and rearranged much of the previous material and added 
new matter wherever this was advisable. ‘“ National Govern- 
ments and International Relations” (Allyn & Bacon. $1.50), by 
the same author, is a textbook in comparative government for the 
senior year of high school. It aims to spread knowledge of in- 
ternational problems and aid the student of foreign relations and 
current events. The book is arranged in accordance with sound 
pedagogy and the matter is presented, with the aid of outlines, 
maps, and illustrations, in a way that bids fair to attract the in- 
terest and hold the attention of students. 

A good text in problems of American democracy, by Ezra 
Bowen, bears the rather ambitious title “Social Economy” 
(Silver, Burdett. $1.80). After introductory chapters on or- 
ganization, American democracy and citizenship, the remaining 
three parts tell of how America is governed, and how America 
earns a living, and suggests some of the immediate American 
problems. All the material in this text has been tested in the 
classroom. Each chapter includes four types of exercises so ar- 
ranged as to meet the practical needs of classes under varying 
conditions. 

Teachers of history will find much interest and not a little help 
from “Outline Work for American History” (Holt. $1.00), by 


Nelle L. Holmes; and “ Directed Study Manual to Accompany 
Epochs of World Progress” (Holt. 


$1.00), by Agnew O. Roor- 
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bach and Joseph Leswing—The American Book Company an- 
nounces revised editions of “ Makers and Defenders of America” 
and “Explorers and Founders of America,” by Anna Elizabeth 
Foote and Avery Warner Skinner. “Steer for New Shores” 
(Beckley-Cardy. 90c), by Susie M. Best, tells, for students of the 
fifth and sixth grades, how medieval Europe found and explored 
America. “Group Life and Social Problems” (Holt. $1.50), 
by Ernest H. Shideler, offers an introductory course in sociology 
for high school students. It covers a wide field of investigation 
and initiates the student to serious reflection on many of the prob- 
lems of our national community life. 





Guiding the Reader—About 1,400 authors have been included 
in the revised edition of Helen Rex Keller’s famous reference 
volume “The Reader’s Digest of Books” (Macmillan. $6.00). 
Homer and Vergil, St. Augustine and Thomas 4 Kempis are here 
found in company with Thornton Wilder and Willa Cather, with 
Agnes Repplier and Gilbert K. Chesterton. Ancient and modern 
literature, in works of lasting value and worth, has been pains- 
takingly catalogued and carefully digested. In a work of such 
proportions it is an easy matter to check books and authors of 
rather uncertain merit, to question the ratings of certain books, 
and to make marginal notes of favorite writers who have been 
overlooked entirely or given merely scant recognition. But in view 
of the general excellence and completeness of these digests one 
readily overlooks the almost inevitable minor defects. Editors, 
librarians, teachers and students, who are often confronted with 
the question “ What is the book about?”; will find in this digest 
an indispensable reference and brief, clear, satisfying answers. 

The fifth edition of Jonathan Nield’s standard work, “ A Guide 
to the Best Historical Novels and Tales” (Macmillan. $9.00) has 
just been published. The compiler has weeded out undesirable 
titles, rewritten and rearranged much of his material and added 
many new titles. The result is virtually a new book. The Guide 
gives quick and easy reference to historical periods, persons and 
events pictured in literature. Semi-historical novels and tales are 
included in a supplementary list and an extensive bibliography of 
noteworthy writings which deal more or less directly with the sub- 
ject of historical romance is given. This new edition deserves a 
prominent place in the library. 

“What to Read” (Crofts. $1.10) is a more modest volume, of 
some 200 pages, with a more restricted purpose. It is the out- 
growth of an attempt to make a series of collateral reading lists 
for a sophomore survey course in English literature. After a 
brief introductory chapter on books and reading, the compilers 
eive a list of approximately 500 books from the literature of the 
world. Following each selection, instead of presenting synopses 
of the books in question, there are hints of their content and spirit 
in clear, brief paragraphs that are more suggestive than informa- 
tive. The index is carefully and practically arranged. 





Poets and Playwrights—‘“ Blue Water Ballads,” by Clar- 
ence P. Milligan, “Gleanings,” by H. Q. Miller, Jr., and “The 
Message of the Bells,” by Elizabeth B. Robb, are three booklets of 
verse from the press of Dorrance and Company, the indefatigable 
sponsors of the lesser poets. All of the poems in these collections 
are likely to escape immortality. Yet, granted a taste for simple 
fare and an easy ear for loose metre, it is hard to see how ther 
can do anybody any harm. If we were asked to put a gold star 
on one of these three volumes we would award it to Miss Robb 
in return for her sweet dedication: “To All My Loving Friends.” 

“Let Us Be Gay” (French. $2.00) by Rachel Crothers, is 4 
comedy about matrimonial affairs. The dialogue is sparkling and 
amusing throughout, too super-clever to be real. Yard-stick 
measurements would probably put the play on the “white list” 
for the author makes at least a gesture towards respectability. 
But marital fidelity has more and needs more than shallowness and 
conventional ethical standards to justify it. Yet in spite of all its 
flimsiness and insipidity the piece is most diverting and entef- 
taining. 
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The Fifth Latchkey. Come Alone.. The Studio Murder 
Mystery. Things Were Different. The Boy Prophet. 

Natalie Sumner Lincoln contributes to the list of light summer 
reading a thrilling mystery story with so many questions bobbing 
ap that one is not surprised if some of them, at least, fail to re- 
ceive due recognition in the final settlement. “The Fifth Latch- 
key” (Appleton. $2.00) is chiefly concerned with the death of 
Eric Van Vechten, whose dead body is discovered by Dr. Isabel 
Beale and by Officer Yorke of the Maryland State Police. One 
is quite satisfied with the unraveling of the murder mystery and 
the untangling of many knotty skeins. But the reader wonders, 
at times, whether or not Senator Sanford is merely conveniently 
deaf or whether the author, sharing the reader’s excitement, for- 
got that she had made him thus. Again, one wonders, after being 
told that Yorke was off duty on the night of the murder, why the 
oficer happened to be so conveniently patrolling the pike on that 
particular night. On the whole, however, in view of the general 
interest of the plot, these lapses are easily overlooked. 

The strains of the wedding march from “ Lohengrin” form a 
prelude and a post-lude to Mrs. Wilson Woodrow’s exciting 
story, “Come Alone” (Macaulay. $2.00). In the first scene the 
familiar strains are heard at a wedding rehearsal at the home of 
Evander Norris, whose daughter is to be married the next day to 
Kirk Sargent. The wedding march is heard again in the last 
scene; but here it is not a rehearsal. The other scenes call for a 
different kind of music. The ringing of a telephone bell gives a 
signal for the change—a change that makes a wildly exciting 
aight. But the blackmailers fail in their plot and Kirk is cleared 
of the charge of murder. Strange happenings are crowded into 
eighteen hours but the happiness of the bridal couple seems only 
to have been intensified by the gruelling experiences. 

“The Studio Murder Mystery” (Reilly and Lee. $2.00) by A. C. 
and Carmen Edington, was set from the very start to attract the 
attention of the moving-picture directors by the choice of a 
locale and personnel that reflects the life and activity of Holly- 
wood. The Edingtons are trained newspaper and scenario writers 
who know the demands of the cinema and in addition have culti- 
vated the ability to satisfy them. They do this with the dramatic 
story of the murder of the leading man for Superior Films. 
Alibis are cleverly constructed and confessions by suspected per- 
sons only further complicate the solution. An unexpected ending 
relieves the tension, though it does not prove entirely convincing. 
The story, however, is not without interest and on the whole it 
helps to prove that nothing is impossible in Hollywood. 

Elizabeth Fagan tells a witty and interesting story of the days 


in England when “ Things Were Different” (MacVeagh. $2.50). 


Molly Parker is a typically modern girl in a Victorian setting. 
She is strong-willed and fascinating; and with these two weapons 
she works her way to a certain kind of freedom in which she 
never gains the entire approval of her friends. They have little 
patience with her. The reader will have no more, unless he 
chances to enjoy foolish escapades and silly bits of scandal, with 
strained efforts at wit which do not compensate for the failings 
of the plot. If this were a true picture of Victorian life few 
would regret that things have changed. However, one feels grate- 
ful even for this glimpse of an earlier day and finds some interest 
in the comparison with our own times. F 

Claude Levy, son of unorthodox Jewish parents, is “The Boy 
Prophet” (Dutton. $2.00), of whom Edmund Fleg writes with 
some delicacy and charm in the slender volume which bears that 
title. The story, at first, seems extremely simple. Its fragmentary 
jottings, in diary form, give the history of the little Jewish lad’s 
spiritual pilgrimage. It is difficult, however, to imagine a child 
of fifteen years possessed of the wisdom attributed to him, har- 
assed with the disturbing doubts inflicted upon him, or endowed 
with the keen perception and spiritual vision which the author has 
%© generously attributed to~ this boy prophet. For such reasons 
me soon suspects that the story was written as a bit of propa- 
ganda. The fervor of the exultant hymn, so strongly nationalistic 
and so fervently Zionistic, gives further confirmation to the sus- 
ricion of the author’s purpose. Jews may read the book with pro- 
found emotion; Catholics, with disappointment. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous 
communications. 


Mark Twain an Atheist? 


To the Editor of America: 

In an article entitled, “His Unconscious Surrender,” Charles 
Willis Thompson contends that Mark Twain was an atheist, 
and that many Catholics “shrink from him.” 

Mr. Thompson is mistaken in both of these assertions. Many 
years of study on Mark Twain convinces me that he lived and 
died believing in a personal God. It seems to me little less than 
slanderous to quote from purely fictious stories and affirm dog- 
matically that they were the personal beliefs of the author. 
Samuel Clemens never made the statement either publicly or 
privately that he did not believe in God. A few months before 
Twain's death a Catholic cousin wrote him that she was hav- 
ing some Sisters pray for his recovery. His reply should con- 
vince any unbiased mind that he was very far from being an 
atheist. He wrote: “I am grateful for the prayers of those good 
nuns, and for yours; they have already answered themselves in 
giving me a deep pleasure.” 

The following Catholics, members of the International Mark 
Twain Society, are my witnesses that Catholics of outstanding 
ability love and admire Mark Twain, both as author and man: 
Premier Benito Mussolini, Cardinal Merry Del Val, the late Car- 
dinal Gasquet, Ludwig Pastor, Fr. C. C. Martindale, Henry Bor- 
deaux, Sir Esme Howard, Abbé Ernest Dimnet, Concha Espina, 
and Count Marconi. 

G. K. Chesterton, also a member, and the outstanding Catholic 
thinker of the day, says the following of Mark Twain: “ He 
was the greatest master of the tall story who has ever lived, and 
what is more important, was also a thoroughly sincere man.” 

Webster Groves, Mo. Cyr CLEMENS. 


Kosciusko’s Nationality 


To the Editor of America: 

A Lithuanian Passionist considers the article by George Barton, 
“ Kosciusko and West Point,” in the issue of America for July 
13, inaccurate in one important point. Allow me to transmit a 
Lithuanian claim in regard to that international hero. 

Truly Kosciuszko accomplished great things for America and 
for the world in general, but that Poland should receive the entire 
credit for the genius of his blood is a common error. The “ Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia” informs us that he was born in Lithuania, 
Poland, at a time when Poland and Lithuania were united under 
one government, as Austria and Hungary were prior to the 
Armistice. 

Kosciuszko is as truly an American as a Pole. Kosciuszko is 
an international hero, but Lithuanian by nationality. In like man- 
ner he could be called a Frenchman or a Swiss. France, America, 
Switzerland, Poland, and Russia pay honor to him by a monument 
dedicated to his perpetual glory, in Paris. 

Daniel O’Connell was a member of the English Parliament. 
No one considers him an Englishman! The Foreign Legion boasts 
representatives from all nations. Yet each legionnaire has his 
distinct nationality. 

The late Maurice Francis Egan, in a preface to a volume of 
Lithuanian history, gives the following information: “Let us look 
into the heart of a Lithuanian and we shall find one striking re- 
semblance to ourselves. They are our brothers in a deep passion 
for liberty.” Kosciuszko fought for the freedom of all oppressed 
peoples. In America he was the first to promote the cause of the 
slave. The award that Congress granted him, he left with his 
close friend Thomas Jefferson, to be used for educating the Negro 
to the love of freedom. 

To call Lithuanians Poles, has been common for three hundred 
years. The Immigration Board had registered them as Poles, until 
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the end of the World War. The history of Lithuania is in- 
extricably bound up with the history of Poland. Ethnologically 
they are two distinct branches of the Aryan family... . 

On an autographed picture, which serves as the frontispiece 
of the “ Life of Kosciuszko,” by Zimmerman, the great lover of 


liberty spells his name ending in “a,” Kosctusska. Lithuanian 
names generally end in “a” or “is.’’ Polish names, on the con- 
trary, almost invariably end in “ski” or “wicz.” .. . 


Miss Ella Flick in the Records of the American Catholic His- 
torical Society of Philadelphia (December, 1926), shows that 
Kosciuszko comes from an ancient Lithuanian family. 

Elmhurst, Pa. Leo J. WASHILA. 


“Dignity Defies the Rod” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I was sorry to note, in the issue of America for July 13, an 
article advocating the whipping of children in school. It seems to 
me that our national Catholic review could devote its valuable 
columns to worthier causes. 

Any good pedagogue will tell you that the teacher who has to 
resort to corporal punishment frequently is a failure as a teacher. 
My own experience tells me it is rarely necessary; as a teacher 
(and, I think, a very successful teacher) I never found it neces- 
sary to whip a pupil. I taught fourth, seventh, and eighth grades, 
and later high school; I taught in a small mining town, a small 
city that was an agricultural center, and lastly in a great city. 
I had all varieties of pupils. 

There are plenty of ways of punishing pupils without the de- 
grading use of a lash, as your writer has it. 

I found in my experience that the teachers who were always 
resorting to corporal punishment were teachers who had not 
learned to keep their own tempers. When they were infuriated 
by their pupils’ infringements of rules, they vented their own 
wrath by whipping the culprit. 

Since I am married I still find it unnecessary to punish my 
children in that manner and they are well-behaved, good children 
—occasionally naughty, but normally so. 

I myself was whipped as a small girl in the first grade, whipped 
extremely severely, before the student body of the school I at- 
tended, for a fault I was not guilty of. No hand had ever been 
laid on me in my home, and the shock and humiliation were so 
terrible to me that I had to be taken home, kept in bed under a 
doctor’s care for several days, and could not return to school the 
balance of the year. I admit that this was an extreme case, but I 
do know that there are many children so sensitive and nervous 
that a whipping could do them lasting harm... . 

I read America and really think it is full of valuable articles— 


generally. But I do take exception to the one I have commented 
upon. 
Seattle. Mary Loutse Forey. 


Dignity Supplants the Rod 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Anent an article, “ Dignity Defies the Rod,” by C. R. McAuliffe, 
in a recent issue of America, I wish to make a few remarks. 

It seems to me that the author, in his too great zeal to make a 
case, passed up some of the essentials of his subject.... He has 
stated his case in such a way, as to put an undue amount of value 
on the use of the “rod,” while utterly slighting the teacher’s dig- 
nity. This, rightly understood, is an instrument in maintaining 
right conduct in boys, which comes before the rod, and should 
have the greater emphasis placed upon it... . 

It is true, doubtless, that there are times and situations in which 
such dignity fails of its purpose, and accordingly the rod must 
necessarily be resorted to. But the rod cannot be made the rule. 


The experience of most successful teachers has been that there 
is no need for the rod, as long as the teacher conducts himself 
with the proper dignity. And even where dignity fails, may we 
not say that dignity, as an instrument, was not so much to blame, 
as the teacher’s not knowing how, or failure, to use it? 
face the facts. 


Let us 
Most successful teachers use dignity as their 
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method, and only very seldom, if ever, find it necessary to use the 
rod. 

Another necessary consideration, left undiscussed, is the attitude 
of parents toward the use of the rod by the teacher. Parents have 
been responsible for banning the once extensive use of the rod, 
but must their campaign against the abuse ban its use absolutely? 

Conflicting factors enter in. There are parents who have an 
irrational abhorrence of a teacher striking their child in any case. 
They declare with huge threats that they would not permit such a 
thing. Very good, but a situation may arise when the use of the 
rod is the teacher’s only resort. What is to be done then? 

Denver. Joun NEWELL. 


Catholics and the League 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I was rather surprised to notice in a recent issue of Das Neue 
Reich, an outstanding Catholic European publication, that, at a 
meeting organized by the directors of Catholic Action in Spain, 
the necessity of cooperation by Catholics with the League of 
Nations was formally stressed. This action is all the more signi- 
ficant as the meeting was attended by prominent delegates from 
Germany, Argentina, Austria, France, Holland, England, Italy, 
Lithuania, Poland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and, of 
course, Spain. The Papal Nuncio, Msgr. Tedeschini, was general 
chairman. The address by Don Angel Herreras, editor-in-chief 
of El Debate was considered outstanding. He pointed out that in 
the beginning, many features of the League of Nations displeased 
Catholics, but that after ten years of practical operation, we must 
concede that most of these objectionable features have been re- 
moved or modified to such an extent that they no longer justify 
continued opposition. The positive achievements of the League 
impose upon Catholics an obligation to cooperate with it effectively 
and zealously. Don Herreras referred to the role of the Holy 
Father in international affairs and expressed the opinion that the 
present Pope would not ask for representation in the League. On 
the other hand, the influence of the Pope upon international affairs 
is sO pronounced that his cooperation cannot be altogether dis- 
pensed with. 


Chicago. &. S. &. 


Saint Joseph as Teacher 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for July 20, is a statement to the effect 
that St. Joseph was the teacher in the home at Nazareth. Since 
when, may I ask, has the father supplanted the mother in the 
Christian home? Or when have we heard of a teacher going to 
St. Joseph in her pedagogical doubts and difficulties? Has it not 
become a proverb that the home is the first school, the mother the 
first teacher? : 

I agree that, most probably, St. Joseph instructed the Boy Jesus 
in the use of the carpenter’s tools. . . . The very limitations of St. 
Joseph’s office as caretaker and provider of temporalities in the 
Holy Family would seem to have excluded him from the higher 


office of teacher. 


Washington. StsteR Mary AGATHA. 


[Poor, poor St. Joseph! How low he has fallen when even that 
most downtrodden of all creatures, the teacher, declines to turn to 
him for counsel and protection! Our own opinion of the Patriarch 
is higher, and so was Our Blessed Lady’s. She herself would tell 
Sister that St. Joseph was in every sense the head of the Holy 
Family, “the man of the house.” As such, he perfectly fulfilled 
all the duties of a Jewish father, and among them was the duty 
of caring for the education of the child. Doubtless he shared 
this office with Mary, as all good parents cooperate in this work, 
but the responsibility and, in our opinion, the actual task of teach- 
ing fell to St. Joseph (Cf. “ Jewish Encyclopedia,” Vol. 5 s. v. 
“ Education,” and Edersheim, “Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah,” Vol. 1, Bk. 2, C. 9). Whether or not the Child Jesus 
ever went to an elementary school—which the Jewish child entered 
at about the age of five—is uncertain, but, if He did, the teacher 
He found there was not a woman, but a man. Being a careful, 
methodical man, St. Joseph could find time to follow the custom 
of the Jewish father in teaching the child in the home as well as 
instructing him later in a trade—Ed. AMERICA.] 











